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lab dish (1) elongate after addition piperacillin, new antibiotic 
(2); the cell wall the microorganism weakens (3) then ruptures and dies (4). 


diseases. 


Infectious diseases are the enemy—ranking fifth among the leading causes death 
the United States. More than two million people require hospital treatment each 
year for wide variety infections, adding extra $1.5 billion hospitalization 
costs alone our already staggering health-care bill. 

Not only these disease-causing invaders strike swiftly and severely when the 
defenses are weak, but over the years new strains many bacteria have 
that are resistant many existing medications. 

Fortunately, research scientists have developed new generation antibiotics, 
including semi-synthetic penicillin (whose bacterial action pictured above), 
battle against broad spectrum life-threatening microorganisms. These rapid- 
acting antibiotics provide physicians with powerful new weapons for their medical 
arsenals. 

But the war against infectious diseases continues and our search for even newer, 


more effective medications goes on. 


For more information about antibiotics research 
and general background material, call write: 
Public Affairs Department, Lederle Laboratories, 
Wayne New Jersey 07470, 201/831-4684. 
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journalism all its Gunsmoke and sleeping dogs: 

forms, call attention its the prez’s press midterm 

shortcomings and strengths When the opposition dormant, must the press sleep too? 
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REVOLUTIONIZE THE MOBILE 
TELEPHONE CALL. INTERESTED? 


MOTOROLA HAS ALI 
THE HARDWARE, SOFTWARI 
AND TALKWARE 


Nippon Tel. Tel. 

The new cellular technology will provide drarnatic improvements mobile 
telephone service. 

Equipment for the new systems being installed many telephone com- 
panies around the world. One the most comprehensive installations serves the 
customers Nippon Telegraph and Telephone Public Corporation Japan. 

And their latest reviewing procedure for new mobile telephone equipment, 
only one non-Japanese supplier was selected qualify for field test. That supplier 
Motorola. 

Motorola the only source ready deliver completely integrated cellular 
mobile/portable phone system, anywhere. includes all the hardware, software and 
talkware necessary for total network. 

What does that mean American busi- 
ness? could mean lot. 

When Motorola cellular technology 


comes your area, you'll have virtually the 
same quality communication between your 
mobile people and your offices anywhere 
the world you now have between fixed 
phone installations. HARDWARE Electronic exchanges, 
multi-channel base stations, base site 
Moreover, the old waiting period fora 


seeesesees 


frustration incompleted calls will vastly 

reduced. And the service capacity the new 

cellular systems will significantly greater. 
The complete Motorola DYNA 


5 P calls, call routing and automatic telephone in the palm of 
ance has lived all expectations. roaming your hand 


The cellular revolution rapidly becoming fact, worldwide. And building 
all types major signaling systems all major frequency bands, Motorola will 
play major role supplying these new systems. 

We've put many years careful, creative engineering into this technology, and 
over $100 million direct investment. For us, the cellular revolution eagle 
nursed and nurtured from fledgling. 

Today offer our cellular hardware, software and talkware complete with 
service, installation and dedication customer satisfaction that never expires. 

And when you offer all that any customer, nothing gets lost the translation. 


MOTOROLA World Leader Electronics. 
Quality and productivity through employee participation management. 


©1983 Motorola Inc. DYNA Motorola and are registered trademarks Motorola, Inc. 


Packaged makes 


Our two-part spring packaye gardening has been sent 

blooming with tips for everyone with green thumb. 

The second section, ‘‘For features everything 
from celebrity gardeners dressing right for tilling and 
toiling. It’s spring and going keep you One 
the birds, the bees—and the bugs. One 


(UPI produces packages year for newspapers—ask about them!) 
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Policing the press Los Angeles 


recent months the Los Angeles press has 
been unraveling the story how undercover 
officers the police department’s intelli- 
gence unit have for years spied on, and kept 
secret files on, hundreds organizations and 
individuals, including some public officials, 
the American Civil Liberties Union, the Na- 
tional Organization for Women, and even 
group supporting day care. The Public Dis- 
order Intelligence Division, unit with 
acknowledged annual budget $2.2 mil- 
lion, has characterized most these groups 
one its internal documents advocates 
violence, civil disorder, unlawful be- 
havior. What has not been widely reported 
the extent which police spies have also fo- 
cused the press itself. 

Details the undercover police opera- 
tions have come light both investigative 
newspaper reports and intelligence files ob- 
tained many censored form the 
ACLU ina series civil suits lodged against 
the police department since 1978 behalf 
some the targeted organizations. Be- 
cause few journalists and news organiza- 
tions themselves are plaintiffs the suit, 
disclosures relating the press have gener- 
ally been incidental the opening other 
files. But the pattern spying the media 
that even these disclosures reveal has raised 
concern among Los Angeles journalists. 

Among the troubling incidents uncovered 
the ACLU were these: 

Jeff Gottlieb, free-lance journalist, was 
writing for number magazines, including 
New West, whena PDID supervisor wrote 
report dated March 1977: tailed 
him the [deleted] where watched the 
show [preview the documentary The 
Murder Fred 

Ron Ridenour, once antiwar activist, 
was news reporter for the Los Angeles 
News Advocate 1971 when undercover 
officer reported that Ridenour was 
write story about man claiming have 
bought dynamite under the direction 
police. 1973, when Ridenour became 
editor the local ACLU paper, Open 
Forum, the PDID noted his new job under 
the heading ‘‘Insurgent Section.’’ Ridenour 
remained target least through 1976. 

After the Los Angeles Vanguard, alter- 


native weekly, began publication 1976, 
the PDID compiled report the paper, 
most which was whited out and marked 
before was turned over 
the ACLU. known that soon after that 
document was prepared, PDID undercover 
officer Constance Marie Milazzo was as- 
signed try join the paper’s staff. pre- 
trial deposition, she has indicated that her 
purpose was spy two journalists, part 
discover who their sources were. the 
Vanguard, Milazzo also participated 
weekly editorial meetings that involved col- 
lective decision-making. 

Sin Fronteras, bilingual weekly whose 
Spanish name translates bor- 
was penetrated the mid-1970s 
undercover officer Edward Camarillo, who 
helped with mailings and production. Be- 
cause Sin Fronteras focused immigration 
issues and was read undocumented Mext- 
can immigrants, feared that Camarillo 
reported subscriber lists something 
denied deposition. 

Clearly, minority and alternative media 
have been the chief targets PDID press in- 
terest, but the mainstream media have not 
been left out. Last December was learned 
that Fabian Lizarraga, another PDID under- 
cover officer, worked early 1979 the 
Whittier circulation office the Los Angeles 
Times. William Thomas, editor the 
Times, says the police department has not 
told the Times ‘‘anything about what was 
the paper. police department 
spokesperson says Lizarraga was not 
the paper, merely trying es- 
tablish ‘‘a visible means employment 
the The PDID’s use the 
Times troubling journalists part be- 
cause offhand comment Daryl Gates, 
chief the department, made reporters 
1980, when suggested that the Times was 
trying terrorists. (Earlier this year 
Times reporters David Johnston and Joel 
Sappell won George Polk Award for their 
coverage the breaking police-spying 
story.) 

One mainstreain journalist known have 
been under the watchful eye PDID 
Woodrow ‘‘Tom’’ Thompson, once 
reporter-producer and now executive pro- 


Los Angeles Times 


ducer news and public affairs KCET- 
TV, the local PBS affiliate. The ACLU has 
run across many references Thompson 
police files recent 1980 and dating back 
his employment 1975 city editor 
the Los Angeles Free Press, although none 
the references suggests was ever in- 
meeting now, first thought is, the 
cop?’ which not good way think 
Thompson says. 

The PDID has not limited its interest 
press matters spying news organiza- 
tions. PDID officers have sometimes shown 
press conferences the Los Angeles 
Press Club, wearing civilian clothes and tak- 
ing notes, and members the unit were 
caught posing crew 1978 order 
videotape spectators and speakers city 
council hearing nuclear power plant. 

Paul Hoffman, the ACLU’s lead attorney 
the case, says the press activities represent 
integral part the pattern disrupting 


Undercover officers posed crew 
1978 city council meeting. 


and spying groups that have been critical 
the Thomas, the Times, 
says the media surveillance: 
very serious. And more things 
come out will probably get more 
The Times has editorialized favor 
tighter rein police intelligence activities. 

Centroversy over the PDID’s conduct has 
heightened recent months. city attorney 
who had been representing the police de- 
partment was taken off the case after said 
publicly that some undercover officers 
abused single moral and ethical pre- 
early March the civilian police commission, 
which oversees the department, ordered the 
the PDID. The commis- 
sion took action after came out that the unit 
had maintained files three liberal com- 
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missioners and that Chief Gates had misled 
the commission stating that the PDID did 
not keep files peaceful groups. 

However, the commission and the police 
department remain committed 
intelligence-gathering function; police 
spokesperson describes the 
the intelligence unit its ‘‘reorganiza- 
Some local journalists say that the 
reorganization the unit could simply 
way hide the problem. 

Will the police department continue spy 
organizations, including the press? Some 
journalists suspect will, arguing that over 
the years series increasingly strict 
guidelines undercover surveillance failed 
prevent excesses. The ACLU’s case 
against the police will not come trial until 
next fall the earliest, and Hoffman, the 
ACLU attorney, says, going take 
the illegality the acts in- 
sure that these actions will not undertaken 
again the police For his 
part, Chief Gates standing pat. Apart from 
one case which officer was disciplined 
for impropriety, has not condemned 
any PDID activities. 


Dave Lindorff 


Dave Lindorff free-lance writer living 
New York. 
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Showdown the Rockies 


Nestled the base the Rocky Mountains, 
surrounded Canada’s finest ranching 
country, Lethbridge city 50,000 
southern Alberta, sixty miles from the 
Montana border. boasts university, 
sophisticated government center for agricul- 
tural research, and newspaper, The 
Lethbridge Herald, that had built ex- 
cellent reputation the region. With 
circulation about 29,000, provided 
comprehensive blend national, interna- 
tional, and local news its front page, 
well features and commentary from The 
Washington Post, The New York Times, and 
The Christian Science Monitor. 

January 1980, however, the Herald was 
bought Thomson Newspapers, whose 
takeovers that year were among the factors 
leading the establishment 1980 
Royal Commission Newspapers the 
so-called Kent Commission look into 
the concentration ownership the Cana- 
dian newspaper industry. The commission 
later singled out the Thomson chain for crit- 
icism its report, saying, small-town 
monopoly newspapers are, almost without 
exception, lackluster aggregation 


cashboxes.’’ (See and Press 
Freedom: Canadian View,’’ CJR, 
November/December 1981.) 

For two years the effect new ownership 
was not apparent the paper’s editorial 
style. Last fall, however, Thomson initiated 
changes the paper changes that caused 
critics charge that the Herald was being 
herded into the fold other papers 
and the reaction from the town was swift 
and furious. Distressed readers have picketed 
the Herald offices, thronged protest meet- 
ings, damned the paper the Canadian 
media, and organized subscription boycott. 

Controversy started Lethbridge last 
November, soon after John Farrington, 
Thomson career man, became managing 
editor. Farrington began emphasize local 
coverage the Herald and put more soft, 
human-interest stories the front page. 
Suddenly, local car accidents and wedding 
anniversaries were taking precedence over 
international wire copy. Farrington reduced 
the paper’s range syndicated editorials and 
dropped handful locai columnists, in- 
cluding Eva Brewster, who for twelve years 
had been contributing highly personal view 
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events southern Alberta and beyond. 

comparison front pages before and 
after Farrington’s arrival shows the shift 
priorities: June 1982, the Herald fea- 
tured photograph from the Iran-Iraq war 
and stories the British attack the Falk- 
lands, the strength the Canadian dollar, 
and shift government economic policy. 
Six months later, the paper’s lead story was 
capped photo wide-eyed girl who 
had rewritten Canada’s national anthem, and 
next that was long account local 
man’s disappearance from Hawaiian atoll. 

Readers protested with enough letters 
fill the Reader’s Voice’’ section for two 
weeks. They objected the 
tone the new paper one 
wrote, the people Lethbridge, in- 
sinuation that they are too self-centered and 
ingrown care look beyond their own 
Another wrote that frus- 
trating beyond measure see the previous 
excellent and well-balanced newspaper 
brought such abysmal level banal 

December 11, the Herald, 
the outcry, responded its crit- 
ics front-page editorial. said that the 
changes its format had been blown out 
proportion the the Canadian 


press, and even the Southern Alberta Council 
Public Affairs, which had held forum 
the issue. for its focus, the 
Herald wrote that was trying please 
more readers and that large and 
small are putting far greater emphasis 
local 

The letters continued, but the following 
week Farrington decided stop printing any 
more them. response, Webking, 
political science professor the University 
Lethbridge, set what has become 
known the Committee for Quality Jour- 
nalism. organized picket line around the 
Herald’s offices mid-January that at- 
tracted about 100 people carrying placards, 
some reading, The Lethbridge 
and Newspaper More Than Just 

Members the committee, together with 
students, produced January special 
edition The Meliorist, the university stu- 
dent newspaper, that was devoted the 
Herald furor. And several town-hall style 
meetings, hundreds people filled city 
theater and other public places hear 
speakers and confront the Herald’s pub- 
lisher, Don Doram. The meetings ended 
stand-off: Doram said that while subject 
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Will 
The Power 
Sustain 


Warren Ande: son 


Chairman the Board, Union Carbide Corporation 


ade- 
quate supply and reasonable 
cost—is essential sustained 
economic recovery for America. 

reliability and effi- 
ciency are helping spawn new in- 
dustrial processes and products 
the energy-conscious industrial sec- 
tor. the chemical industry alone, 
use purchased electricity in- 
creased percent between 1972 
and 1980. all U.S. industry, elec- 
share total industrial 
energy consumption rose from 
percent percent the same 
period. 


Electrification Will 
Accelerate 


This electrification industry will 
accelerate the economy begins 
recover. 

our nation avoid short- 
circuiting economic revitalization, 
must take the steps necessary 
assure the long-term recovery 


66The industry must able 
undertake programs that mean 
the lowest possible costs for all 


the electric system. That calls for 
rates for all classes customers that 
reflect the actual cost providing 
service. Keeping rates artificially low 
now means higher costs for everyone 
the long run and threatens the 
financial integrity the 

must avoid the temptation 
let the increased cost providing 
electricity borne disproportion- 
ately industrial customers. 
requiring industry pay more than 
fair share, further under- 
mine the overall economic 
well-being. 

Cost-of-service pricing, which 
includes fair return utility share- 
holders, will enable utility manage- 
ments sustain the quality 


supply the least cost over the 
long-term. 

ironic that, American in- 
dustry general being criticized 
for supposedly sacrificing long-term 
goals favor short-term results, 
may forcing the foundation 
our industrial future just that. 


Utilities Look Ahead 


Electric utilities have tended 
take the long-range view. That 
farsightedness over the past century 
has built for America the most effi- 
cient, reliable and economical power 
supply system the world. re- 
cent years, the industry’s planning 
horizons have been extended even 
further lead times for new plant 
construction and new technology 
have steadily increased. 

Right now, the electric utility 
industry should increasing its 
investments programs modern- 
ize and increase efficiency 
existing plants, further reduce de- 


pendence imported fuels, and 
develop new capacity meet the 
needs expanding economy. 


Energy Problems Not 
Over 


The recent easing demand for 
electricity, combined with increased 
supplies petroleum products, 
not signal end America’s 
energy problems. Both conditions 
are large measure caused 
severe recession. strong upturn 
industrial activity will quickly 
reverse these conditions. 

Yet financial constraints are forc- 
ing many utilities defer 
cancel needed investments. The 
approximately $164 billion capital 
expenditures projected for the next 
five years the bare minimum re- 
quired keep the system intact. 
This amount could difficult for 
financially weak industry raise. 

The financial condition the 
electric utility industry has appar- 


ently improved somewhat recently. 
Some state regulatory commissions 
have authorized rates return 
equity investment that more closely 
reflect the cost capital. Inflation 
and interest rates have dropped, and 
the general stock market recovery 
has brought utility share prices 
closer the assei values they rep- 
resent. Within the industry, cost- 
cutting programs have been effective. 
But much remains done. 


improving Productivity 


The industry must able un- 
dertake programs that mean the 
lowest possible costs for all consu- 
mers the future. There must 
everhaul the regulatory system 
that now causes inordinate delays 
building more efficient generating 

The resulting increase overall 
energy efficiency and self-sufficiency 
will turn lead improved produc- 
tivity and more competitive posi- 


Warren Anderson 
chairman the board and 
chief executive officer 
Union Carbide Corpora- 
tion, one America’s larg- 
est diversified industrial 
and consumer products 
eompanies. Union Carbide, 
with 143 U.S. locations, 
has been pioneer the 
development industrial 
energy conservation tech- 
niques and the electrifi- 
manufacturing 
processes. 


tion for American industry 
world markets. 

Everyone will benefit from 
greater employment opportunities, 
stronger tax base and more 
secure America. 


Warren Anderson 


This message is sponsored by the Edison 
Electric Institute, which represents the investor- 
owned utilities that deliver 77% of the nation’s 
electricity. 


Participating independent authorities are not 
paid for these messages. They believe healthy 
electric industry is of critical national importance. 
EEI welcomes your comments. 


Edison Electric Institute 


The association electric companies 
1111 19th Street. N.W., Room 716, Washington, D.C. 20036 
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fine-tuning, the essential changes were 
place; the committee insisted that some 
the paper’s former features restored. 

Webking says that result the changes 
that reader has buy two Thomson pa- 
pers instead one about three weeks be- 
fore Farrington began playing local news 
the Herald, Thomson began offering 
home delivery Lethbridge its national 
paper, The and Mail and or- 
ganized one-week boycott readers and 
advertisers the Herald the end 
January. claims convinced percent 
the readers cancel. 

Doram says only seventy-five readers did 
so. The committee, says, largely repre- 
sents academic elite. And while Far- 
rington concedes that the Herald will 
claims that will become more entertaining 
and thereby better serve the community. 
have compete with two other strong 
media, radio and television, which are more 
much national and international news they 
require from radio and TV.”’ 

Meanwhile, Farrington has faced morale 
problems the newsroom. the wake 
the changes, two editors and five other staff 
members left the paper. They include Phil 
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Jang, reporter who says was fired after 
refusing place third call the family 
grieving over their son’s disappearance from 
the Hawaiian (Farrington declines 
comment). The paper’s former city editor, 
Andrew Ogle, bringing wrongful- 
dismissa! suit against the paper (Farrington 
says Ogle resigned). Farrington says none 
the staff members who have left will re- 
placed. 

staff haven’t been worked here over 
the past few Farrington says. 
have been accused being Nazi, being 
Englishman running English rag. 
main crime seems that wear three- 
piece suit work every day. That’s iooked 
down on. You have heard the saying, ‘red 
necks, white socks’? Well, that will give you 

And the bitterness continues. While the 
Herald’s publisher convinced that its new 
style will help increase readership, some 
local businesses have made worried inquiries 
about the circulation, 
Committee for Quality Journalism con- 
sidering starting weekly alternative paper. 


Elizabeth Palmer 


Elizabeth Palmer announcer and re- 
porter with CBC Radio Calgary. 


It’s not polite gossip. 


saying things like... 


week. 


Manacled Manila 


The appearance 1976 Manila op- 
position newspaper, Forum, was en- 
couraging signal journalists the Philip- 
pines. Just four years before, President Fer- 
dinand Marcos had declared martial law 
the country, quashing what had once been 
widely thought the freest press Asia 
but Forum, which came out three 
times week, was lively, even caustic its 
criticism Marcos. Hopes expanded 
press freedom got more encouragement with 
the lifting martial law 1981, when other 
papers also began giving space opposition 
columnists. But these hopes were all but 
dashed last December when the govern- 
ment shut down Forum and arrested its 
staff charges subversion. Today the fu- 
ture independent journalism the Philip- 
pines once again doubt. 

the time the arrests Forum 
editor-publisher José Burgos, Jr. and eleven 
others, the Marcos government announced 
that the journalists were being held sub- 
version, for involvement the conspiracy 
overthrow the government through 
political propaganda, agitation and advocacy 
Burgos and the others, who 


MISS MANNERS 


But you’re likely hear great deal talk 
about Miss Manners, Judith Martin. People are 


“Judith Martin the National Bureau 


George 


not likely find any wiser funnier advice.” 


James Kilpatrick 


“She has made manners more interesting than movies.” 


The New York Times 


Readers have made best-sellers two recent 
books Judith Martin. And they turn for her 
amusing (and helpful!) advice more than 100 
very proper U.S. newspapers, including Newsday, 
the Boston Globe, Dallas Times Herald, Detroit 
Free Press and Miami Herald. 

Don’t keep your readers waiting for Miss 
Manners! Treat them what’s proper, three times 


For sales and service information, 
contact Brad Bushell, 800/221-4816. 
New York, 212/557-2333) 


United Feature Syndicate 
affiliate United Media Enterprises 
200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10166 


We've 
Avery proper 


José Burgos Jr. (left) the Forum 
offices during his arrest 


include Francisco Rodrigo, former senator, 
and Armando Malay, former dean stu- 
dents the prestigious University the 
Philippines, are currently standing trial 
Quezon City, near Manila. The process 
likely continue for months, even years. 

The crackdown has drawn considerable 
heat from stateside critics. George Watson, 
vice president ABC News, writing be- 
half the New York-based Committee 
Protect Journalists, reminded Marcos: 
several occasions you have stated that there 
now free press the Philippines. The 
actions against Forum can only lead 
different 

February 10, fifty members the U.S. 
Congress sent letter Marcos characteriz- 
ing the arrests overall 
policy suppress and intimidate those who 
express opposition your 
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Representative Tony Hall, the Ohio Demo- 
crat who initiated the drafting the letter, 
has threatened use the case ammunition 
for attack Defense Department re- 
quests for increased military aid the 
Philippines. 

Although newspapers are technically free 
publish anything they want except what 
the government calls material, 
the crackdown Forum has had chill- 
ing effect. since the arrests, everyone 
just writing about flowers and food and 
that sort says one Manila jour- 
nalist, who declined named. The 
Forum case, this reporter adds, was mes- 
sage the rest clam Another 
pointed signal came shortly after the closing, 
when number journalists were 
military intelligence authorities appear 
for questioning. The group included three 
women writers the staff Bulletin To- 
day, the most influential paper Manila, 
whose iconoclastic views have often rankled 
the palace. 

One the apparent reasons for 
Forum’s closing was series pieces ran 
suggesting that much Marcos’s celebrated 
World War military record was fabricated. 
The author those articles, Bonifacio Gil- 
lego, who former Philippine Army 


officer now exiled Washington, was also 
charged the case. Gillego characterized 
the freedom the Manila press 
freedom: not gift from 
the gods, you can only 

paper Forum that was also closed 
down December was allowed reopen 
January. Malaya, which written the na- 
tional language Tagalog, smaller and 
less influential than its suppressed sibling, 
and some see its reappearance the effects 
U.S. State Department pressure. 

The State Department has been cautious 
responding the shutting down 
Forum. spokesman said the department 
had our concern’’ the 
Philippine government through the Ameri- 
can embassy and that embassy officer was 
attending the trial. And while did note the 
closing the country’s opposition 
the State Department Human 
Rights report submitted Congress 
January maintained that the last year 
free speech the Philippines was 
exercised more 


Lin Neumann 


Lin Neumann free-lance writer based 
Manila. 
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INSURANCE SPOKEN HERE...IN PLAIN ENGLISH. 


there’s anything you want know about life and health insurance, 


New York: 


Life expectancy 

Position legislation 

Pensions, annuities, 
Demographics, lifestyles 


talk us. We'll give you straight answers without the jargon. 

the American Council Life Insurance and the Health Insurance 
Association America, English not second language. got the 
facts and figures all aspects insurance. And know how 
communicate them. And you want know where stand any 
subject, tell you that too. plain English. 


Call any time. 
Washington, D.C: 


Walter Bussewitz (202) 862-4064 (office); (301) 770-2190 (home) 
Stockdale (202) 862-4062 (office); (301) 229-6322 (home) 


Robert Waldron (212) 245-4198 (office); (516) 671-3653 (home) 


We'll give you straight answers on: 


Social Security 

Corporate public involvement 
Health-care costs 

Life insurance investments 


American 
Council 

Life Insurance 
and 

Health Insurance 
Association 
America.* 


1850 K Street. Washington. DC 20006 


*Representing 570 life wsurance 
co 95 percent of the tite 
€ 


4 
and 330 health insurance 
compames, with 80 percent of the health 
insurance written Dy imsurance Companies 
im the United States i 


Code that needs enforcement 


recent months, have witnessed 
emerging debate over press ethics, rights 
and privileges; protection individuals’ rep- 
utations and rights privacy; and the pub- 
lic’s right know. 

Each day brings article speech 
raising questions about press responsibility. 
has been our belief that the media, 
remain free and responsible, should adopt 
and enforce Code Ethics. this regard, 
recently became aware that The Society 
Professional Journalists, Sigma Delta Chi, 
has long had excellent Code Ethics. Itis 
clear that enforcement has been lacking. 


Sigma Delta Chi Code Ethics 
(First adopted 1926; revised 1973) 

The Society Professional Journalists, Sigma 
Delta Chi, believes the duty journalists serve the 
truth. 

believe the agencies mass communication 
are carriers public discussion and information, acting 
their Constitutional mandate and freedom learn 
and report the facts. 

believe public enlightenment the forerun- 
ner justice, and our Constitutional role seek the 
truth part right know the truth. 

believe those responsibilities carry obligations 
that require journalists perform with intelligence, ob- 
jectivity, accuracy, and fairness. 

these ends, declare acceptance the stan- 
dards practice here set forth: 

RESPONSIBILITY: The public’s right know 
events public importance and interest the overriding 
mission the mass media. The purpose distributing 
news and enlightened opinion serve the general 
welfare. Journalists who use their professional status 
representatives the public for selfish other unworthy 
motives violate high trust. 

FREEDOM THE PRESS: Freedom the 
free society. carries with the freedom and the 
responsibility discuss, question, and challenge 
actions and utterances our government and our 
public and private institutions. Journalists uphold the 
right speak unpopular opinions and the privilege 
agree with the majority. 

any interest other than the know the truth. 

Gifts, favors, free travel, special treatment 
privileges can compromise the integrity journalists 
and their employers. Nothing value should ac- 
cepted. 

Secondary employment, political involvement, 
holding office, and service community organiza- 
tions should avoided compromises the integrity 
journalists and their employers. Journalists and their 
employers should conduct their personal lives man- 
ner which protects them from conflict interest, real 
apparent. Their responsibilities the public are para- 
mount. the nature their profession. 

So-called news communications from private 
sources should not published broadcast without 
substantiation their claims news value. 

Journalists will seek news that serves the public 
interest, despite the obstacles. They will make constant 
efforts assure that the public’s business conducted 
public and that public records are open public 
inspection. 


Mobil 


the media voluntarily adopted and 
enforced this Code, press credibility would 
rise and the press would protecting the 
public from irresponsible reporting. 

bring this Code your attention 
public service and urge you read care- 
fully. believe free and responsible 
press. feel that adherence this Code 
will help assure the continuation the press 
free and responsible institution. 
hope that after reading it, you will agree 
Code journalists should follow and media 
organizations should enforce, and that you 
will make your views known them. 


Journalists acknowledge the newsmen’s ethic 
protecting confidential sources information. 

ACCURACY AND OBJECTIVITY: Good faith 
with the public the foundation all worthy journalism. 

Truth our ultimate goal. 

Objectivity reporting the news another goal, 
which serves the mark experienced profes- 
sional. standard performance toward which 
strive. honor those who achieve it. 

There excuse for inaccuracies lack 
thoroughness. 

Newspaper headlines should fully warranted 
the contents the articles they accompany. Photo- 
graphs and telecasts should give accurate picture 
and not highlight minor incident out context. 

Sound practice makes clear distinction between 
news reports and expressions opinion. News reports 
anissue. 

Partisanship editorial comment which know- 
ingly departs from the truth violates the spirit American 
journalism. 

Journalists recognize their responsibility for offer- 
inginformed analysis, comment, and editorial opinion 
public events and issues. They accept the obligation 
present such material individuals whose compe- 
tence, experience, and judgment qualify them for it. 

Special articles presentations devoted advo- 
cacy the own conclusions and interpretations 
should labeled such. 

FAIR PLAY: Journalists all times will show 
respect for the dignity, privacy, rights, and well-being 
people encountered the course gathering and 
presenting the news. 

The news media should not communicate unoffi- 
cial charges affecting reputation moral character 
without giving the accused chance 

The news media must guard against invading 
right privacy. 

The media should not pander morbid curiosity 
about details vice and crime. 

the duty news media make prompt and 
complete correction their errors. 

their reports and the public should encouraged 
voice its grievances against the media. Open dialogue 
with our readers, viewers, and listeners should fos- 
tered. 

PLEDGE: Journalists should actively censure 
prevent violations these standards, and they 
should encourage their observance all newspeople. 
Adherence this code ethics intended preserve 
the bond mutual trust and respect between American 
journalists and the American people. 


CHRONICLE 


The $300,000 word 


The editor who chose the word said was 
Their attorney said was active word, 
attractive The attorney for the 
other side disagreed: said was the sort 
word that kept company with His 
client, whom the word had been applied 
the first place, was outraged. The word, 
said, called memories movies had 
derby who has got bail bondsman 
his pocket, couple judges his other 

The word was and the ar- 
gument over its connotations took place 
U.S. District Court Manhattan recently 
during libel trial centering the use the 
word Barron’s National Business and 
Financial Weekly four years before. For 
three days the matter was discussed re- 
spected judge, four topflight attorneys, and 
handful expert witnesses, including 
psycholinguist from Hamilton College who 
invoked Aristotle the witness stand. 

The case originated item Barron’s 
ran November 1978 about investment 
dredging company Frank Sinatra and 
group that his attorney and ad- 
viser, Milton Rudin. Rudin 
found the tone the item offensive and 
wrote letter Barron’s, which the paper 
published January 15, 1979, under the 
heading After 
Rudin’s lawyers sent angry telegram 
Barron’s, note its next issue saying 
that had not meant cast 
Rudin, but that its dictionary defined the 
word unsatisfied Rudin 
who had once unsuccessfully sued The 
Washington Star for libel when said that 
Sinatra’s entourage was like something out 
Mario Puzo novel took 
owner, Dow Jones, court. 

the trial, Rudin’s lawyers produced 
psychologist who said that special tests 
readers’ responses the word demonstrated 
that was right down there 
with Barron’s’ psycholinguist, 
while conceding that the word was 
what suggested that was not 
much worse than Frederick 
Davis, lawyer for Dow Jones, stressed the 
larger issue: involved, Your 
Honor, question writing style, ques- 
tion what freedom editors have pick 

But federal Judge Morris Lasker 
confined his decision the narrower issue 


whether the word was defamatory. 
twenty-seven page opinion released the 
end February, Lasker, ruling for Bar- 
said that Rudin’s reputation was 
secure, even the caption chosen 
Barron’s were regarded gratu- 

Rudin did not appeal the decision. Total 
estimated costs attorneys’ fees: well over 
$300,000. 


Down and out 
ves Moines 


When the executive editor The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, Jim Gannon, 
gathered his newsroom employees around 
him one morning last June, one was ter- 
ribly surprised his announcement that the 
evening 
Tribune would its final edition the 
following fall. Less certain was the fate 
the thirty-six newsroom employees from 
both morning and evening staffs who 
were told they would longer needed 
after the Tribune closed September. What 
became them says lot about the depth 
the recession the newspaper industry. 

fourteen reporters who lost their jobs, 
only one, Evan Roth, was still working 
journalism the beginning March. 
Tribune reporter since 1978, Roth was un- 
employed until January, when found 
temporary job covering the legislature 
for UPI. really doing this out survi- 
says. not really what want 
Roth, thirty-four, has applied 
three newspapers around the 
country. with luck. Yet his relative 
success story. 

John Fryar, who joined the Tribune eleven 
years ago reporter, hasn’t found any 
newspaper work, despite job-hunting forays 
around the Midwest and Colorado. Cornell 
Fowler, whose five years with the Tribune 
included stints state desk reporter and 
entertainment writer, says noth- 
ing’’ collecting unemployment insurance, 
free-lancing for his college fraternity maga- 
zine, and practicing his flute and saxophone. 
Jerry Heth was the Register’s lowa City bu- 
reau chief; now works the Register’s 
City circulation office and doesn’t want 
talk about it. Another former Register re- 
porter, Debra Kneeland, once wrote few 
stories about Asian refugee center Des 
Moines. She works there these days 
temporary position clerk $4.60 
hour. Kneeland says she doesn’t anticipate 
looking for another newspaper job: 
always thought you could write your own 


A 


Cornell Fowler 
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Debra Kneeland 


John Fryar 


ticket with five years experience, but 
there’s just nothing really happening out 

The demand for copy editors may lit- 
tle stronger. fourteen who lost their jobs, 
two found work with The San Antonio Light, 
and two others were hired small mid- 
western papers. 

few reporters have embarked suc- 
cessful second careers. One veteran the 
Register state Jim Nye, now 
stockbroker. Charles Corcoran, whose nine 
years experience the Tribune included 
beats from police consumer affairs, found 
job immediately computer and 
software salesman with firm whose presi- 
dent had interviewed for profile (the 
story never ran). The new job means salary 
increase between $3,500 and $4,000 
year, says. Jim Blume, Register reporter 
for three years, works p.r. man for the 
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THE PFIZER HEALTHCARE SERIES 


5,000,000 


ave diabe and 
know tt... 


You could one 


It’s estimated that million Americans have diabetes 
and don’t know it. The early symptoms are vague and 
may seem minor. result, they are often ignored 
not taken seriously enough. Yet, undiagnosed, dia- 
betes can lead serious complications affecting var- 
ious parts the body, including eyes, heart, kidney 
brain even life itself. 


What are the symptoms diabetes? 

There may none. there may such simple 
things increase skin infections slower 
healing bruises and cuts. Also, aware excessive 
thirst hunger, frequent need urinate and extreme 
fatigue. 

These symptoms not necessarily occur all once 
and they ‘usually develop gradually. it’s easy 
understand how they can overlooked considered 
part the normal aging process. 

your body and report them directly your doctor. 
You have greater chance being diabetic you are 
over 40, overweight have history diabetes 
anywhere the family. 


What diabetes? 

Diabetes disorder which the body cannot con- 
trol the levels sugar the blood. Normally the 
hormone, insulin, regulates the blood sugar level. But 
your body does not produce effectively use its 
insulin, diabetes results. 


Treatment diabetes. 

Diabetes usually can successfully managed. Some 
diabetics need more than weight reduction, the 
right foods and moderate exercise bring blood 
sugar levels under control. And, these changes are 
not enough, simple oral medication all that may 
needed. Today, even those who need insulin can 


better and more comfortably managed their doc- 
tors than ever before. 


The diagnosis easy. 


But only your doctor can make it. And remember, 


you are over and overweight, have diabetes 
your family, you should have regular blood and urine 
tests. Early diagnosis adults can lead better man- 
agement and fewer problems later on. 


Only your doctor can prescribe treatment. 

Follow your doctor’s advice about diet, exercise and 
medication. Also, aware that you have support 
system, which call.. 


Partners Healthcare: 


You are the most important partner. 

Only you can see your doctor for proper medical 
checkup. And it’s you who must decide accept the 
guidance and counseling your physician, nurse, 
nutritionist and pharmacist. When medications are 
prescribed, only you can take them directed. 


Your doctor orders your tests and makes the 
diagnosis. 

Your physician will advise you your weight, your 
diet and your exercise, and also decide you require 
medication. will help you monitor your progress. 


All those who discover, develop 
medicines complete the partnership. 

ongoing research brings you essential medi- 
cines for wide range diseases. Through our devel- 
opment these medicines, are fulfilling our 
responsibility one your partners healthcare. 


For reprints this Healthcare Series, please write: Pfizer 
Pharmaceuticals, Post Office Box 3852D, Grand Central 
Station, New York, 10163 
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Banned Phoenix 


Court sketches, including the one right 
Jack Crow KPNX-TV, were the center 
recent legal scuffle Phoenix, Arizona, 
involving what many journalists the state 
saw absurd distinction between the 
constitutional rights television and print 
reporters. Arizona had undertaken one-year 
cameras-in-the-courtroom experiment last 
year when celebrated murder-for-hire trial 
began Phoenix. The victim’s widow took 
the stand late November, and under dis- 
cretionary powers that the law gave him, 
Superior Court Judge Cecil Patterson ordered 
cameras out the courtroom during her tes- 
timony. Artists replaced the film crews. But 
when Patterson saw them drawing members 
the jury, ordered that all artists submit 
their drawings him the end each day, 
beginning that day Patterson 
reasoned that because the camera law for- 
bade photographers shoot pictures jury 
members, could act protect the jurors’ 
identities controlling sketches too. 
KPNX, the local NBC affiliate, went ahead 
and broadcast Crow’s drawing that night, 
and the next day the press came for 
tongue-lashing Patterson. The First 


Des Moines continued 


Iowa Development Commission and misses 
his old job But, adds, 
print journalism really growth 
and you have consider your 

For others, working the world they once 
wrote about hasn’t been such painless 
transition. Dave Brown, thirty-nine, had 
reputation one the Register’s ablest 
writers Jim Gannon had even nominated 
him for Ernie Pyle Award before 
lost his job for reasons still doesn’t un- 
derstand. Now works the state auditor’s 
office. spent twenty years life sit- 
ting down and writing and seeing the results 
appear the next says. just 
seem move much more slowly 
Brown says would like return his 
original vocation: ‘‘It’s kind hard for 
imagine anyone who’s been reporter 
very long doing anything but 


John Lancaster 
John Lancaster former Des Moines 
Tribune reporter who left before ceased 
publication. now works for The Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution. 


Jack Crow/KPNX-TV 


Amendment Coalition Arizona, legal 
support program for journalists, appealed 
Patterson’s order, calling case 
prior and when the matter reached 
U.S. Supreme Court Justice William Rehn- 
quist December, Patterson created further 
furor among the press explaining that his 
order applied only television artists. The 
Arizona Republic promptly sent artist into 
the courtroom for sketch accompany 
front-page story that explained the unusual 
double standard. Max Jennings, editor 
The Mesa Tribune, wrote, guy who 
supposed have the wisdom Solomon, 


and least smattering common sense, 
Superior Court Judge Cecil Patterson comes 
Rehnquist sent the case back 
the Arizona Supreme Court, but not before 
contributing unusual seven-page opinion 
about the order. somewhat [a] loss 
know why the print media and the elec- 
tronic media should treated 
wrote. April the Arizona high court 
was still deliberating the matter. 


Jana Bommersbach 


Jana Bommersbach associate editor 
New Times, Phoenix weekly. 


Beeteater.® 


all yours. 
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GIVE YOUR GIN AND TONIC THE SAME 
ADVANTAGE YOU GIVE YOUR MARTINI. 


Give crispness. Give 
clarity. Give character. 
Make it—as you would 
make your martini—only 
with Beefeater Gin. 
And finally, because 
most popular drinks 
deserve first name, give 
same one given the martini: 


With Beefeater and Tonic (as with 
Beefeater advantage will 


The Crown Jewel England.” 


IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND BY KOBRAND CORP NY NY 94 PROOF 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


Executive 


Nith average yearly income 45,000 Smithsonian’s 1,850,000 
subscribers occupy sweet variety executive 
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HANSON 


Moon’s 


Here, promised, are excerpts from 
January interview with Washington 
Times editor James Whelan, which 
granted too late make issue’s 
column the Moonie-backed paper. 
The order some questions and an- 
swers has been rearranged for continuity 
and clarity, and some questions have 
been paraphrased for the same reason. 

Whelan, forty-eight, tall, bulky man 
with walrus mustache, received 
his banquet-hail-sized office; its win- 
dows overlook the new 
room, which half the size football 
field. With little priming from me, 
opened follows: 


WHELAN: still have severe misgiv- 
ings about [giving this interview]. 
fact, was the very verge this after- 
noon calling off, because don’t 
trust the Columbia Journalism Review. 
just plain left-wing all its postures, 
attitudes, ethics, think 
there nothing resembling fairness 
which described them playpen 
sophomoric lefties. would have 
liked improve for this occasion, 
but was too busy that. said, 
Well, what the hell. 

I’m aware, course, that you’ve 
been calling number our reporters, 
and I’ve even had couple summaries 
the thrust the questions. People 
around here care enough about this place 
and feel intensely and strongly enough 
about it, and that, me, very gratify- 
ing. one case, even got tran- 
script, for Chrisake, [your] whole 
goddamned line questioning. Things 
like [he reads from 
has that Moon money being used 
finance the Times either recycled 


CJR/Patrick McDonnell! 


American aid South Korea money 
put the government South Af- 
rica. What have you You 
know, what kind shit that? 
HANSON: Even some people as- 
sociated with your paper speculate about 
where the money comes from. 
WHELAN: Knowledgeable people 


know that the [speculation] nonsense, 
because knowledgeable people know 

there certain distance between 
the Unification Church and the govern- 
ment South Korea. Ask [former pres- 


idential assistant for national security af- 
Dick Allen, for instance. 

HANSON: Aren’t you position 
dispel that speculation opening the 
books the paper? 

WHELAN: That, me, entirely ir- 
books the Internal Revenue Service. 
Nobody the Unification Church] asks 
isn’t Moonie paper. 
would imply produced Moonies 
for Moonies serving 
aganda purposes and ends, and does 
not. None those things are true, none 
independent its ownership than any 


CAPITAL LETTER 


corporately newspaper this 
any other country. 

HANSON: Why has Moon come 
visit the paper just out curiosity? 

fair description. has involvement 
the paper. 

HANSON: Could stop the paper 
wanted to? 

don’t know has that kind uni- 
have enough other supporters pick 
up. 

HANSON: But aren’t Moon’s people 
pleased with the paper, judging all 
the money they’re putting in? 

WHELAN: Sure, they’re happy. 

HANSON: Hasn’t the connection with 
the businesses owned the Unification 
Church hurt the image the paper? 

quote problem unquote that has been 
largely inflated, exaggerated, and main- 
kept alive hostile media. But even 
among the heavies the media 
started name names, putting 
people the spot, suppose. were 
tell you that one the all-time greats 
everybody would bow [and] scrape [to]. 
jeez. ... were together 
like get together for First 
time he’d ever approached me. [We did 
get together] and said, months 
first-class paper and getting better all the 
That’s example. I’m giving 
greater importance because this guy 
and was over whole lunch. Real 
casual remarks all over the place. 

HANSON: Why you think the 
Moonies decided start the paper? 

WHELAN: The answers are two. One 
altruistic, and that [that] they, 
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PATTERSON 

FELLOWSHIPS 


19th Annual Competition 


Applications are now being accepted 
from U.S. citizens who are print jour- 
nalists with least five years pro- 
fessional experience. 


One-year grants are awarded for the 
pursuit independent projects 
significant interest. 


for filing applications 
October 1983. 


For applications and further program 
information, write: 


The Alicia Patterson Foundation 
1629 Street, N.W., Suite 585 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
call (813) 962-6060 


The information 
specialists 
Phillips 
Petroleum 
will help you. 
Call us. 


Bill Adams 918) 661-5224 
Dan (918) 661-5204 

661-4982 
918) 661-4974 
Dave 661-4987 
Bill Flesher (918) 661-6760 

Research Development 

Jerry 661-8727 


Jere Smith (918 


Susan Stoffle 


PHILLIPS 


BARTLESVILLE OKLAHOMA 74004 
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common with many who are con- 
servatives, feel very, very, very strongly 
that the United States is, fact, one 
the last best hopes for the survival 
human freedom and dignity. also 
believe that the best guarantee secur- 
ing the proper place the United States 
the world through conservative 
kind ethic [which] has chance 
this crucible decision and 
The people who make the decisions here 
{in Washington] are influenced im- 
mensely the images which bombard 
the 

The second reason probably less 
selfless, and that is, the record all 
new religions [to] through periods 
persecution. The worst kind 
vilification. Slander. Carelessly and 
recklessly repeated. think it’s fair 
say that this newspaper becomes 
great institution, and will become 
great institution only [the Moonies] 
keep their hands off it, then also 
reasonable expect that their image 
will enhanced. And properly so. 
People will then take second look 
them and say, wait minute. 
Maybe all this loose talk about them 
ain’t true. Maybe got them confused 
with the other guys, the ones who shave 
their heads 

HANSON: The paper seems very 
well established with the Reagan admin- 
istration. But, given the hostility 
Democrats, could you maintain your 
position with Democratic administra- 
tion? 

WHELAN: think it’s clearly advan- 
tage that started conservative paper 
during the period conservative ad- 
strong and powerful, because 
we’re gathering that strength and power 
every day, that don’t think make 
diddly-squat difference, any more 
than does The Washington Post 
there happens conservative ad- 
ministration. 

HANSON: you think was respon- 
sible write editorial December 
the effect that Norman Mayer, the guy 
who was shot after threatening blow 
the Washington Monument, was typ- 
ical the nuclear freeze movement? 

[Whelan sends aide relay the 


question editorial writer Ralph Hal- 
low and summon him. Enter Hallow, 
late the Chicago Tribune, about 
forty-five, nervous, small, thin, ciga- 
rette hanging out 

WHELAN: Did you [write] yourself, 
Ralph? 

HALLOW: No. ... had Wall 
Street lawyer who did it. He’s 
the editorial board. and was writ- 
ten ‘‘on the news and didn’t 
know who this guy [Mayer] was... 

HANSON: You knew certain things 
about him. That was violent ex- 
hibitionistic, irresponsible, presumed 
nut, and was threatening violence 
right next the White House. Under 
these circumstances, was responsible 
imply comparison between him and 
the freeze movement? 

HALLOW: Yes. 

HANSON: Why? 

HALLOw: That’s the way felt the 
time. retrospect, don’t think that 
was what was taking place. fact, our 
second editorial [December 10] shows 
that was not what thought had taken 
place. 

[Exit Hallow flurry hand- 
shakes and thank-yous. Actually, the 
December editorial, while saying 
one should rejoice Mayer’s death, 
did not retract the slur the freeze 
movement. 

HANSON: Haven’t some conserva- 
tives, like Lester Kinsolving, been crit- 
ical your newspaper? 

WHELAN: Now, wait minute! 
I’m the board governors the 
Council for National Policy, which 
gathering eagles the conservative 
movement the United States, and I’m 
very honored member that group, 
can assure you. was honored [by them] 
Monday night Dallas. Did you 
see the mailing did with conservative 
endorsements, [including] fundamen- 
talist preachers like Jerry Falwell? 
don’t have any problems with conserva- 
tives. 

HANSON: Would you rank the Times 
among the top fifteen papers the 
country? 

where we’re heading. We’re heading 
the very best, and intend for that 
happen, and will. 
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BIG NEWS 


DANVILLE, IL—The success 
small construction busi- 
ness started Rufus Bell 
1978 with $800 savings 
would not ordinarily make 
headlines. Nor would the 
25th wedding anniversary 
the Rev. and Mrs. Albert 
Green the Eighth Annual 
Young Authors Conference. 
But these were all featured 
news reports the weekly 
Black Awareness, special 
summer publication 
The Commercial-News, 
Gannett newspaper, give 


training opportunities 
aspiring Black journalists and 
give the community better 
communication about achieve- 
ments the city’s Black cit- 
izens. The Commercial-News 
contributed staff know-how, 
typesetting and printing. 
Black Awareness circulated 
free with the help neighbor- 
hood groups and churches, 
and many stories produced for 
the publication were published 
for all the community read 
The Commercial-News. 

Two the 1982 partici- 
pants are now part-time staff 
members The Commercial- 
News, where more than 
percent newsroom workers 
are minorities. 


Danville’s Black Awareness 
one example Gannett 
members’ commitment 
help train minority profes- 
sionals and report the success 
stories the entire community. 

From Bridgewater Bing- 
hamton, Reno Rochester, 
Sioux Falls St. Thomas, 
each Gannett member strives 
respect the aspirations 
and reflect the achievements 
audience. 
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What kind work de- 
mands such immaculate 
environment? 


here 
the Advanced Technology 


cut, engineers from ITT. 


The development spe- 
cialized, highly sophisticated 


Center Shelton, Connecti- 
microchip is, essence, 


tiny electronic brain, etched 
into piece silicon half the 


size fingernail. 

The circuits this kind 
chip are fine fraction 
thick human hair) that 
single speck dust can 


damage beyond repair. 


Shelton, the microchips 


made with such care and pre- 


cision are prototype models, 
being tested for future use 
ITT telecommunications sys- 


tems and other applications. 


The best ideas are the 
ideas that help people. 
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The this room must 
1,000 times cleaner than that 
operating room. 


Eventually, this research 
will produce new, more ad- 
vanced ways for people 
communicate with each other. 

Helping people communi- 
cate has always been one 
the main ways helped 
people. 

And that was long before 
started coming with 
some our best ideas 
Shelton. 


ITT 


The return the nattering nabobs 


The idea journalism elite (rhymes with 
body somewhat sinister influence and imperial power, 
affluent, arrogant, and presumptuous became com- 
monplace during the 1970s. was not always clear whether 
everybody associated with the news business was supposed 
considered part the elite, and thus entitled behave 
arrogantly, whether elitehood was confined select 
few. any case, the targets were almost always the same 
two three newspapers too familiar named here, 
news magazines, the networks. Police Captain Renault 
said Casablanca, the usual 

More recently, the pallid hand social-science quan- 
tification has been turned the task. Two political scien- 
tists, whose previous specialty had been the dissection 
student radicals, undertook study the 
well did one them Stanley Rothman Smith College 
divine what would find that was able arrive 
conclusions even before carrying out extensive interviews 
with journalists. essay contributed 1979 vol- 
ume published the Hoover Institution Press, Rothman, 
drawing miscellaneous sources, asserted that the media 
elite were relatively well educated and highly paid; that they 
were and liberal left’’ issues morality, social 
reform, and economics; and that they voted mostly for 
Democrats presidential elections. intimated well 
that they were part new class concentrated the intel- 
lectual and almost-intellectual professions. 

Subsequent interviews, conducted with 240 journalists, 
affirmed these conclusions and provided additional damning 
details percent the journalists feel strongly that 
adultery wrong Journalists’ opinions were at- 
tacked outré (‘‘one the most liberal anti-establishment 
groups American society politically alienated from 
traditional values and institutions’’). 

Rothman and his partner, Robert Lichter George 
Washington University, found plentiful outlets for their 
work: was presented first the magazine the American 
Enterprise Institute, Public Opinion (October/November 
1981), and reworked and augmented the neoconservative 
quarterly The Public Interest (Fall 1982). was sum- 
marized advertisement placed United Technologies 
in, among others, this publication (May/June 1982); the 
concluded, with figurative wink: least now there’s 
scholarly confirmation the ideological and political tilt 
many the folks who declaim daily, print and the 
tube, the shape the More recently, the team, 
with the help Linda Lichter Columbia University, 
sought out the budding elite twenty-eight students Co- 


lumbia’s Graduate School Journalism, who, the authors 
warned piece published the December 1982 Wash- 
ington Journalism Review, were likely turn out worse 
than their elders. 

Lichter and Rothman had earlier interviewed, for pur- 
poses comparison, 216 members rather shadowy 
(The fact that the group earns the aver- 
age only little more than the journalists suggests rather 
second-rate elite.) The media and business elites are pres- 
ented classes conflict,’’ with the business elite 
representing the real America and guess who representing 
the opposite. The problem with this scheme that create 
such conflict Lichter and Rothman had disregard some 
their own statistics, for one their charts shows that the 
two elites were substantial agreement 
priorities, such economic growth; further, the two eco- 
nomic opinions most widely held journalists that cor- 
porations should privately owned and that with 
more ability ought earn more were hardly the sort 
alarm. 

Finally, Lichter and Rothman tried show that there was 
from journalists’ personal opinions into news 
stories. Rather than attempt find out how journalists 
approach real news stories, however, they chose ad- 
minister two standard make-believe tests, the results 
which were tepid that the authors had summarize with 
bit throat-clearing: not unreasonable infer 
that [the news judgments may 
both the ‘progressive’ values they hold and the 
sensibility’ they 


problem with the whole portrait that leaves 

out the most important thing about journalists 

their work. Having committed themselves 
defining new class its political and cultural opinions, 
and having defined journalists part that class, Lichter 
and Rothman were then forced disregard everything 
about journalists except their personal opinions. But there 
little beyond wishful evidence the study, elsewhere, 
that journalists carry their personal opinions over into their 
work. the contrary, Lichter and Rothman concede that 
ability overcome one’s own biases the hallmark 
journalistic 

The same point has been put more cogently Stephen 
Hess, senior fellow the Brookings Institution and author 
another study the journalistic elite, The Washington 
Reporters, published 1981. that study, Hess found that 
reporters themselves believed that the press was pre- 
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dominantly liberal; the same time, concluded that 
Washington reporters practice remained great degree 
apolitical: slant Washington news more product 
the angle from which observed than [of] 

more recent study, written after year what Hess 
self-deprecatingly calls Washington 
newsrooms, concluded that surveys that show 
mainstream reporters not agree with the policy thrust 
Ronald Reagan (or other conservative presidents), 
ideology not overt factor serious Hess 
has attempted least understand the work journalists; 
until Lichter and Rothman so, their evidence seems 
tificial best. 


FYI FOIA 


journalists have previously felt alone the fight over the 
waiver fees for information sought under the Freedom 
Information Act, they can now take some comfort from hav- 
ing ally Congress. February 22, Representative 
Glenn English, chairman the House Subcommittee 
Government Information, Justice, and Agriculture, sent 
letter the heads hundred federal agencies urging 
them ignore Justice Department guidance ad- 
ministration cases where the guidance in- 
consistent with the law, not accordance with congres- 
sional matters stand, English wrote, Justice De- 
partment guidelines invite agency substitute 
its own judgment for that adding: not 
the role agency decide whether [a] story im- 
concluded warning agency heads that 
who unreasonably deny fee waivers’’ could expect 

aide Congressman English says that the subcom- 
mittee will pleased hear from journalists who can 
document legitimate complaints this score. 


Darts and laurels 


Dart: Herb Caen and the San Francisco Chronicle, for 
three-installment (January 3,000-word 
travelogue, datelined Rio Janeiro, all about that wonder- 
ful winter media junket Brazilian beaches arranged 
American Airlines promote (as Caen put it) the com- 
pany’s and invaluable Dallas-Rio direct 

Laurel: WCFL-AM, Chicago, reporter Scott Smith, 
and the Better Government Association, for 
unnerving undercover inquiry (January 31- 
February documenting allegations on-duty drinking, 
drug-taking, and physical abuse pupils school-bus 
drivers and pointing the apparent reluc- 
tance the bus company and the Board Education 
apply the brakes. 

Dart: The Hartford Courant, for horrifying People 
the News item (February 14) about Klaus Barbie, also 
known the Butcher Lyon, who currently awaiting 
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trial France for sending 7,500 Jews Nazi death camps 
and executing and torturing thousands more. After quoting 
Barbie saying French television interview that 
Germany had won the war they wouldn’t bothering with 
case and noting that Barbie had ‘‘also said that 
has forgotten his past and the rest the world should 
forget it, Courant reporter Terry Sechrist was 
moved add, (On the following day, the 
paper apologized for the and inappropriate 
comment’’; Sechrist longer member its staff.) 

Laurel: CBS Morning News, for transcending tra- 
ditional network chauvinism March segment about 
Choice magazine’s annual awards for the best 
children’s television programs judged critics from 
coast coast. Giving the briefest mentions its own 
three winners, CBS kept the focus the discussion, well 
the clips, the educational merits such outstanding 
shows HBO’s Fraggle Rock and NBC’s Fame and Hill 
Street Blues. 

Dart: the Rocky Mountain News. Reporting the 
first annual newspaper contest sponsored Colorado As- 
sociated Press Editors and Reporters, the News managed 
identify the arch-rival Denver Post the winner the 
sweepstakes award for news, but, conspicuous depar- 
ture from its style listing other winners, couldn’t quite 
bring itself tell readers what the Post had won for 
namely, investigative series connections between 
former Rocky Mountain News editor Michael Howard and 
several Denver police officials time when Howard was 
consuming large quantities cocaine. 

Laurel: The Providence Journal and its reporting team 
led Bruce DeSilva, for February 13-14 wide- 
spread abuse Rhode Island’s mail-ballot law support- 
ers Providence Mayor Vincent Cianci, Jr., during his 
narrowly successful campaign for reelection last fall. Based 
three-month computer-aided investigation, the articles 
detailed instance after instance which overzealous work- 
ers recruited persons ineligible vote mail; provided 
them with marked ballots suggested whom vote for; 
encouraged them with vague job offers, show passes, and 
Christmas baskets; watched while voters made their 
choices; and somehow failed post those ballots marked 
for rival candidates. (The investigation uncovered evi- 
dence that the mayor was personally involved.) 

Laurel: Edward Jay Epstein and The New Republic 
(February 7), for intriguing research the anatomy 
media myth the Westernization Soviet leader Yuri 
Andropov such publications Time, Newsweek, The 
Wall Street Journal, The Washington Post, The Economist, 
The Christian Science Monitor, and The New York Times. 
Examining quantities colorful, image-building reports 
Andropov’s life-style, literary and tastes, and lin- 
guistic abilities all their contradictory, unsubstantiated, 
and anachronistic detail, Epstein makes evident that 
more honest approach for the press would admit that 
virtually nothing known about the man. 

Dart: Gannett’s Brevard County, Florida, Today, fora 
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page-one story February heralding the arrival Florida 
USA Today, quoting from the man who happens 
both publisher Today and executive vice president 
USA Today, and offering helpful list the names and 
addresses the sixty-six outlets where the new paper could 
bought. (In revealing variation Duluth, Minnesota, 
Knight-Ridder’s News-Tribune Heraid, February 
editorial, provided its readers with list local retailers 
who, apparently responding offers subsidies from 
Gannett, were disloyally our newspaper 
aside the benefit USA 

Laurel: Charles Shaw, editor the New Hope, Penn- 
sylvania, Gazette, who resigned protest against the pub- 
lisher’s interference the paper’s coverage controversy 
over the county water system; the six advertisers who 
promptly cancelled their accounts protest Shaw’s depar- 
ture; and the numerous readers who threatened drop 
their subscriptions the Gazette unless Shaw was rehired 
and allowed free editorial hand. (He was.) 

Laurel: The Chicago Reporter, monthly newsletter 
dealing with local racial issues, for its February report high- 


Other voices 


John and Martha Kanes the business press 


Instead taking few well-deserved jabs Mr. Softshoe 
the White House, the business press just keeps pum- 
meling its favorite villains congressional Democrats, the 
Japanese, unions, environmentalists, and make-work gov- 
ernment jobs. Forbes cover story one exceedingly un- 
savory union claimed without shred evidence that 
endemic among hundreds and even 
thousands small Business Week offered 
editorial screed against ecology freaks who 
holier-than-thou stance issues over which reasonable 
people Meanwhile, Robert Bartley, ringmaster 
The Wall Street Journal’s editorial page, was waxing wroth 
against ‘‘self-appointed ‘consumer’ who 
dare suggest money away from the private sector 
hoke low-value jobs the public 

Wake up, guys Jimmy Carter longer president. 
Corrupt unions didn’t invent those supply-side tax cuts. 
Food stamps are not what’s standing between and bal- 
anced budget. The Sierra Club didn’t force Detroit build 
big clunkers while the Japanese were churning 
Toyotas. Ronald Reagan, the business press got the kind 
president they said they always wanted dynamic 
leader who would fight inflation, gut wasteful social- 
welfare programs, and lift the yoke oppressive govern- 
ment regulation off the bent back business. 

Oscar Wilde said, the gods wish punish us, 
they answer our 


From No-Fault 
John and Martha Kanes, the April 


lighting the shabby treatment black women beauty sa- 
lons operated Glemby International Carson Pirie Scott 
Company, one the grande dames the city’s depart- 
ment stores. According the Reporter, black customers at- 
tempting take advantage advertised promotion 
haircuts, permanents, and shampoos and sets drastically 
reduced prices were told, effect, soak their heads: 
the special, salon employees informed them, was for 
Responding the Reporter article, the 
company issued statement expressing regret for any mis- 
understanding and assuring all customers equal access 
the special rate. 

Dart: the Ventura County, California, Star-Free 
Press, for unprofessional tribute its own ‘‘profes- 
sionalism’’ during challenging newsweek that included 
both visit from Queen Elizabeth and serious winter 
storm. Accompanying the fifty-seven self-satisfied para- 
local media shame was all worthwhile was 
photo marked with arrow indicating where two Star- 
Free Press staffers had stood while doing their jobs. 


National Review journalists and guerrillas 


develops that eight Peruvian journalists were jumped 
and killed peasants who could not distinguish the jour- 
nalists from leftist guerrillas. Come think it, have 
the same problem ourselves sometimes. 

From National Review, February 


David Denby The Village Voice 


The paper rests uneasily the hand. Sensational yet tedi- 
ous, gives off aura stale menace, like roomful 
drunks clenching their drinks and shouting. With sigh, the 
reader confronts the line-up pieces: oddly gleeful ac- 
count the latest outrages committed the bloodied heads 
New York’s citizens Koch betrayed the city 
governs last Wednesday’’). Yet another indignant piece 
about repressive America’s threats gay rights 
commercial establishment Cincinnati where men may 
meet have sex’’). confession: 
feminist has gone the altar and now has trouble talking 
old women friends. The raising issues better left un- 
raised: Are those lesbians enjoying 
sex acting out ritual determined the oppressive male 
patriarchy? Can woman wearing beard and passing 
man understand men better than beardless 
need more data before judging the morality man-boy 
love? Can feminist attracted Mick Jagger? you 
make your way through the paper, apocalyptic visions and 
fears flash like scenes devastation viewed from 
moving train. Fascism about break out America 
any minute; all single people are going rounded 
and forced marry and live Levittown. 


From ‘‘The Decline ‘The Village 
David Denby, The New Republic, January 
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noke 


the 


sleeping dogs: 


rez’s press midterm 


Can our watchdog press sniff smoking gun? 
The Washington columnist, baring his fangs, 
offers assessment sure raise hackles 


HANSON 


merican reporters Washington frequently ignore, 

snicker at, otherwise belittle correspondents 

from Tass and /zvestia, whom they regard low- 

level bureaucrats, not journalists. Judging U.S. press 

coverage Ronald Reagan over the past two and half 

years, however, certain American journalists have more 

common with their Soviet counterparts the capital beat 
than they would care admit. 

For reasons explore moment (chiefly Reagan’s 


This article was financed part the Delacorte Fund; Richard 
Barbieri and Laurie Loisel did much the research. 


The Great Communicator: 


’ AN 
‘a 
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There has been disarray approaching chaos the press 


personal appeal, the cowed spirit his political opposition, 
and bovine press habits), the White House press served with 
unusual frequency during Reagan’s first two years kind 
Pravda the Potomac, conduit for White House utter- 
ances and official image-mongering intended sell 
Reaganomics. 

Even during Reagan’s second year, when his political for- 
tunes began wane, the press continued treat the Great 
Communicator with kid gloves despite his reliance 
cards prompt him the fine and not fine points 
U.S. foreign policy, and despite the dismal performance 
his administration deficits mounted, the economy de- 


said Reagan mid-January. 


4 
4 


clined, the poor grew more numerous and the nuclear arms 
race more dangerous. 

Between last November and mid-January, though, the 
press pack did seem suddenly turn Reagan, amid 
mounting suggestions from the public and Congress that 
economics’’ and other items the 
product line should recalled. Once-gentle White 
House journalists came forth with slew mid-term re- 
ports sharply questioning Reagan’s competence and stating 
that the administration was 

This abrupt shift led William Greider, the former assis- 
tant managing editor The Washington Post who had sav- 
aged the press last year for treating the Gipper too lightly 
(Rolling Stone, September 16, 1982), write with some 
satisfaction the January 20, 1983, Stone that the pack was 
finally sinking its teeth into Reagan. His explanation was 
that [November] election returns shattered the presi- 
dent’s aura 

Alas, there was less change here than met the eye. This 
new press based largely leaks from within 
the White House, hung together about well handful 
tossed confetti, and landed all over the lot: 

Reagan getting pushed around [by] his own 
(Carl Bernstein, ABC, January 13). 

Reagan not being pushed around his staff: 
REAGAN AIDES FRUSTRATED HIS RIGIDITY/OFFICIALS SAY 
THEY LONGER PRESS VIEWS PRESIDENT (Los Angeles 
Times, front-page headline, January 9). 

Reagan not charge. like night the house 
ill repute where the madam out and the girls are 
(Washington Post reporter and Reagan biographer 
Lou Cannon ABC’s Nightline program, January 13). 


he’s been charge running the government the wrong 
direction’’ (Sam Donaldson, ABC, January 13). 

and ‘‘threatens push his [conservative] principles 
(Time, December 13, 1982). 

Reagan from being remote spectator,’’ and 
the final decisions himself,’’ but with those deci- 
sions abandoning his conservative principles (Washington 
Times, January and 18, 1983). 

And on. 

Having had his with such contentions, 
Reagan met the press January and partially redeemed his 
mile-long record press conference misstatements with 
remark that was totally accurate: has dis- 
array approaching chaos the press 


reports was objecting to, while confusing, did 
inadvertently shed some light dirty little secret 
about the administration, one that the president for 

some reason failed mention his press conference. The 

Reagan White House The New Republic’s corre- 

spondent there, Morton Kondracke, put suffers from 

case organizational herpes. Like its venereal counterpart, 

this White House herpes (WHH) apparently incurable. 
manifested periodic outbreaks bickering among the 
four power centers (those headed James Baker, Edwin 

Meese, Mike Deaver, and William Clark) that the presi- 

dent has set permanent, unintended, rivalry beneath 

him. 
WHH can diagnosed outsider only when the 
competing power centers start leaking information and carry 


Cartoonists view the president 


these and the following pages, the Review presents selection cartoons that appeared from 1980 through 
early 1983. general, cartoonists were not nice Mr. Nice Guy were reporters. 


‘ 


Mike Peters. Dayton Daily News 


“mg g 


May 11, 1981. Sack. Reprinted with permission from the Minneapolis Tribune. 
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their bickering via the White House press corps, which, 
with its fixation intrigue and personality clashes, 
natural carrier the disease. 

During much the Reagan administration, the malady 
has been remission (while the combative instincts the 
press also were dormant). Prior last November, however, 
there were WHH flare-ups from time time turning 
points when the question was Reaganomics 
compromised?’’ and when certain officials, concerned 
about the answers that might emerge, resorted leaks. 
these points (e.g., August 1981, January 1982, March 
1982), the public got what passed for serious press criticism 
Reagan: president out touch, inaccessible, stubborn, 
under influence dumbbells, officials say. 


Born-again adversaries? 


Then came the great period lasting from 
November 1982 through mid-January 1983, which led some 
commentators infer, wrongly, that the administration was 
finished and others conclude, aiso wrongly, that the press 
had turned Reagan. What was actually taking place, 
course, was only another outbreak WHH, albeit the most 
serious yet. The reporters, far from becoming born-again 
had not really departed markedly from 
routine role tools officialdom. was just that the 
officials themselves were temporarily out lockstep, and 
competing factions were busily leaking their disparate ver- 
sions events. 

The November elections had signaled the end 
Reagan’s working majority the House Representatives 
time when even the Republican Senate had realized that 
one cannot simultaneously spend trillions the Pentagon, 
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cut billions taxes, and balance the budget. White House 
correspondents say, interviews, that the elections and the 
sinking economy took heavy toll morale the White 
House, where the question Reaganism?’’ was 
being hotly debated. The officials were sharply divided 
against each other and/or Reagan and remained for more 
than month. Thus the leaks, and thus the contradictory 
stories. 


eaders and viewers might have got clearer idea 
what stories actually signified reporters had 
added Surgeon General-type re- 
garding possible motives for the leaks. 

Lesley Stahl CBS, for instance, thinks late 1982 
story about chaos White House budget meeting was 
leaked her ‘‘make [White House Chief Staff] Jim 
Baker look Warning: this story was planted help 
unnamed source stab rival the back.’’) 

Bill Plante, her network colleague, thinks some the 
leaks reflected the leakers’ concern about their future 
careers. this story was initiated bolster the 
post-Reagan résumés certain White House 

According Plante, these were 
people who had their parachutes packed and were ready 
bail out case The leaks, thinks, were in- 
tended ease their descent, necessary, into private life 
establishing veiled record showing that they had attempted 
avert disaster advocating compromise. February 
1983, Washington Post story might conceivably have fallen 
into Piante’s category. described length how budget di- 
rector David Stockman, treating Reagan like schoolboy, 
had arranged for the president take ‘‘sobering 
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multiple-choice [exam]’’ the budget, prepared OMB, 
persuade him that cuts were needed.) 

Donaldson ABC believes that number stories that 
appeared during the ‘‘disarray’’ period were leaked 
White House pragmatists and rival ideologues capture 
Reagan’s wandering attention. (‘‘Warning: White House 
officials are using this report broadside the Battle for 
Reagan’s Mind. Read accordingly.’’) 

Reagan’s mind is, many accounts, elusive objective 
which, like Porkchop Hill the Korean War, has changed 
hands several times. Donaldson suggests that battle plans 
using the press can quite subtle, citing what thinks 
was elaborate ruse get message Reagan last 
January. First, several stories were leaked the effect that 
was ideologically rigid and would not listen his 
staff’s pleas for compromise. thereafter, Baker 
held press briefing field the predictable questions from 
Co. about Reagan being too rigid. 

Donaldson, who took the bait, recalls: replied 
sharply denying the idea that Reagan was too rigid and went 
and praising Reagan for his flexibility the same 
time, course, [tacitly] saying others the White 
House, including Ronald Reagan, that flexibility would 
good idea. thought was asking tough question and 
fact was being 

Well, seems that Reagan took James Baker’s advice. 
subsequent public statements appeared more flexible and 
bipartisan (e.g., Social Security reform and the anti- 
recession jobs bill), part new strategy highlighted 
his January State the Union message dispel the 
image disarray and presidential incompetence. late 
January, White House officials were back lockstep, and 


the White House beat reporters naturally helped Reagan 
project this new theme flexibility. Reagan’s skill out- 
maneuvering congressional Democrats was noted some 
reporters, and the spate stories slowed 
trickle. 

the subject Reagan’s newfound flexibility, com- 
ment Lou Cannon made his January Nightline appearance 
very much the point: compared Reagan the per- 
son who rushes the last moment, like the Western 
movie hero, rescue the girl tied the tracks only he’s 
tied the girl the tracks fact, can argued 
that during Reagan’s first two years the press helped him tie 
the country the tracks. did so, can shift Sam 
Donaldson metaphor, the president free ride 
for far too thus adding momentum Reagan’s pro- 
grams. The reasons for that free ride are worth looking at. 


The free ride explained 
Chief among them during Reagan’s first year was strange 
process which the press, echoing the new administration, 
exaggerated Reagan’s popularity and his 
which helped cow congressional Democrats, whose 
quiescence turn made the press more bovine, which 
turn made the president seem more unassailable, and on. 
Reagan’s supposedly stemming from his 
landslide victory 1980, was portrayed many news ac- 
counts endorsement the Reaganite platform. Two 
years later anonymous White House official confessed, 
however, that this mandate business was part ‘‘care- 
fully created illusion.’’ told Jack Nelson, the Washing- 
ton bureau chief the Los Angeles Times: were never 
quite strong gave the impression being. pre- 
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tended that had mandate that was very much larger 
than was. tremendous number people voted against 
Jimmy Carter, not for 

(Indeed, tremendous number people never voted 
all many that Reagan’s consisted only 
percent the eligible votes. Most reporters overlooked 
this the time, perhaps because, General George Patton 
once said, love 


hile the press was still serving megaphone 
for the initial mandate hoopla, John Hinckley 
went into action, .22 blazing. Contrary plan, 
had much more influence opinion polls, and the likes 
Roger Mudd, than the heart Jodie Foster. While 
Reagan was flat his back, recovering, his job-approval 
rating the NBC-AP poll jumped ten points percent 
and his overall favorable rating surged nineteen points 
percent. That such public sentiments helped extend 
Reagan’s press was evident April 23, 
1981, NBC broadcast, which Mudd, praising the 
gutsy, tough old summed up: Americans want 
give him chance, and especially they want the media 
give him 

fact, before and after the shooting, the news media 
gave Reagan more than fair chance. Partly because press 
relations with Jimmy Carter were sour the 1980 cam- 
paign, candidate Reagan got with relatively gentle treat- 
ment, which did not hurt his prospects. After the election, 
news organizations beat the drum for Reaganism. U.S. 
News World Report, for example, ran special section, 
Get America Back consisting in- 
terviews with nine conservative Reagan advisers but offer- 
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ing conflicting views. Time Inc., for its part, directed 
100 employees produce twenty-five post-inaugural arti- 
cles the theme which was neariy 
identical with Reagan’s inaugural theme ‘‘national re- 
and gave the incoming administration initial 
boost. 


TV’s pleasing images 

Television also contributed, bombarding the public with 
pleasant images Reagan joking with visitors and eating 
jelly beans. NBC treated viewers scene filmed the 
Cabinet Room where Reagan, told that his budget would 
carefully preserve the safety net,’’ replied with 
smile: think this just 

David Brinkley informed viewers NBC Magazine 
(February 13, 1981) that Reagan man who, you’re 
tuned that way, would pleasant with outdoors 
and who could gather brush, build little fire, scour out 
the skillets, and cook fairly decent 

Mudd reported (April 23, 1981) that Reagan’s clothes 
conveyed ‘‘a sense coolness and sophisticated wealth 

that was reassuring’’ time when the economy 
seemed coming apart the seams, and added that 
Reagan’s proclivity delegate authority practice that 
ultimately led the press question his leadership 

All the above smacks press excess even the con- 
text the traditional honeymoon period. Reagan’s 
case, the honeymoon persisted for months and months 
well beyond the extra grace period that the shooting had 
provided. 

The main reason for this was the way the Congress and 
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the press had persisted reinforcing each others’ timidity. 
was dialectic trepidation: Reagan’s Democratic op- 
position Capitol Hill, influenced part, doubt, 
press magnification Reagan’s political potency, had tem- 
porarily collapsed. Democrats refused either attack Rea- 
gan criticize his policies very strongly. Instead, they 
spent hours hearings praising David Stockman’s 
and decrying the ills waste, and 
government, while the press usual waiting for 
others make the first critical moves performed, 
Pravda-esque, conduit for the White House line. 


cause mirror public opinion and poll 

adding: can’t out and criticize 
[Reagan] myself. When politicians find acceptable crit- 
icize Reagan, bounce off 

Sam Donaldson more rueful: Congress lying 
low, wasn’t ABC and Donaldson were out step 
with the rest Washington were all step, too 
much 

Donaldson says wishes now that had taken early, 
critical look Reagan’s economic program Laffer 
napkin curve’’), quoting skeptical economists rather than 
waiting for the Democrats get their act together. never 
thought supply-side economics were going produce the 
desired results [economic says. 

the initial vacuum criticism, Reagan got his pro- 
grams through Congress unbroken string victories, 
each which further subdued combative instincts the 


esley Stahl believes that the press was passive be- 
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press and Congress, adding aura White House 
invincibility. 

The consequences, White House economic adviser Alan 
Greenspan said last December, were much more than the 
Reagan team had bargained for: planned much lower 
level defense expenditure growth. got significantly 
more than was contemplated. planned significant tax 
cut, but got very much more than earlier contemplated. The 
net result was much larger budget deficit than anybody had 
contemplated. 

other words, nothing fails like success. The press had 
contributed markedly both the success and the failure. 

Even after Reagan’s first year, when signs failure had 
begun abound, the press, while sniping some his 
policies and subordinates, did not really scrutinize him very 
thoroughly. fact, the number news reports listing the 
press conference misstatements the Great Communicator, 
while quite high during the first year, diminished greatly 
during the second. The flow misstatements did not. 


Smiley’s people 


One cause this lingering gentleness has been Reagan’s 
disarming personality ‘‘aw-shucks’’ manner, 
tension-diluting chuckle, and smile that one Washington 
Post feature writer described (without evident satire) 
jelly beans, old World War movie with 
the good guys winning’’ (January 14, 1982). Donaldson 
says that Reagan, unlike recent president did not name, 
hard criticize because such warm human 
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how Reagan managed, through his amiability, 
take polite but critical question from Roger Mudd 
and turn mush: 

MUDD: The most generally circulated picture you 
strong, very likable, optimistic, generous, secure, gra- 
cious man, not much interested the detail governing. 
powerful but well-rehearsed communicator, whose a»pear- 
ances before the press are limited for fear that your 
knowledge about specifics will get you trouble. you 
have some comment for me? 

REAGAN: Yes, do. That’s not 
all. 

MUDD: None is? 

REAGAN: Oh, like some those other things you said 
They may not true, but just did enjoy hear- 
ing them. 

MUDD [seeming Well, they ... your... 
that you’re not much for detail. question why 

REAGAN: Well, it’s true that have never regulated who 
should play tennis the court down here. good 
executive delegates [but] make the decisions 

Reagan’s personality his seeming openness, honesty, 
simplicity not only makes tough questioning difficult (as 
his press conferences frequently show); his amiable persona 
also makes difficult for reporters really tag him with 
responsibility for his harsher policies. far easier, for in- 
stance, associate the combative James Watt with harsh 
environmental policies than the genial Reagan. 1981 


example (broadcast December 30, 1981) 


not true 


those favor more defense 
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seminar reporting, Walter Rodgers The Associated 
Press’s White House bureau discussed how Reagan’s media 
managers contrived keep Reagan, the Nice Guy, under 
the klieg lights, and his less humane persona the one 
reflected his policies backstage. Rogers quoted pas- 
sage from Swinburne express the difficulty journalists 
have focusing the darker Reagan: 


One who not, see, 

But one whom see not is. 
Surely this not that, 

But that assuredly this. 


The machinations Reagan’s p.r. team their 
dipsy doodle’’ William Greider calls have indeed 
been effective many respects. Donaldson and other White 
House correspondents acknowledge that, more often than 
not, communications director David Gergen Co. can 
dominate the daily the White House. 

important draw distinction, course, between 
staged events, which have often succeeded generating 
for Reagan, and attempts squelch 
negative coverage, which have generally failed. White 
House reporters say that the administration’s efforts plug 
negative leaks 1982 and early 1983 fizzled almost im- 
mediately. Efforts Reagan and his press aides rein 
the journalists criticizing their coverage also flopped. 
Gergen, for instance, chided reporters January 21, 
1982, ABC interview for focusing personality clashes 
within the administration (Alexander Haig vs. Richard 
Allen, Richard Allen vs. himself, James Watt and his God 
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BY DEE FREES ARE 
vs. Mother Nature) instead more significant topics 


such unemployment. The press (coincidentally, one 
presumes) almost immediately started paying much more at- 
tention the victims unemployment. This riled Reagan, 
who, few weeks later, sharply questioned whether was 
news ‘‘that some fellow South Succotash 
lost his job. This statement backfired loudly when incensed 
reporters scoured the countryside, found real Succotash 
Rhode Island, and reported the unemployment there. 


ergen Co. were much firmer ground when 
came managing the news carefully choreo- 
the daily White House show. The 
strongest recent evidence this came last January and 
February, when, the wake all that White House 
the press was supposedly taking more hard-eyed 
look Reagan. The White House still often managed 
(barring the occasional muffed Reagan ad-lib) control 
the agenda, promote the picture Reagan flexible 
and strong leader, and reinforce his nice-guy image. 
Thus, when Nancy Reagan helped stage 
birthday party for her husband during live press confer- 
ence February joining correspondents round 
the networks grudgingly but com- 
pliantly projected images Mr. Nice Guy happy sur- 
roundings. When the p.r. team organized Reagan outing 
buy valentines for Nancy drugstore near the White 
House, the network cameras were tow and the 
got covered NBC, among other news organizations. 
White House press dominance was clearly evident The 
New York Times February 24, 1983, pick day more 
less random. Items favorable Reagan occupied the 


“Anne can walk out the EPA with her head held high!” 


entire top half the front page. The right-hand corner was 
dominated article headlined REAGAN CITES NEED FOR 
‘HOMELAND’ FOR PALESTINIANS. wasn’t the first time 
had cited the need, but having him restate breakfast 
for fifty reporters and editors, his p.r. men ensured wide 
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coverage and impression decisiveness foreign pol- 
icy. Dominating the left side the page was the fruit 
awarding the Medal Freedom seemingly overjoyed 
ex-Senator Javits, whose wife looks with pride: favora- 
ble image successfully mongered. 

the center the page was exclusive Times story, 
leaked the White House them piece raw 
Lyndon Johnson used call it). The story was 
about how Reagan’s men were cleaning the stables the 
scandal-plagued Environmental Agency. This 
left the impression that there was greater distance between 
the White House and the EPA than was actually the case. 


Time off for watchdogs? 


Indeed, the EPA scandal excellent example the 
White House using the press counterpunch: reporters per- 
formed yeoman’s service for Reagan. was the once- 
timid Congress, not the press, that initiated the investigation 
into EPA coddling polluters, into the shredding docu- 
ments, and into alleged conflicts interest. News organi- 
zations prominently reported the investigations EPA, 
course, but they also jumped often for the White House 
raw meat e.g., suggestions anonymous officials that 
the resignation EPA administrator Anne Burford might 
order. conveying these leaks, the press helped 
soften her for the kill, and then helped may bor- 
row image from Herblock propel the sacrificial 
(albeit not entirely unsullied) maiden into the volcano. 


overage the EPA story was, fact, symptomatic 

the press’s treatment the entire administration: 

passive for far too long. the congressional EPA 

investigations began heating up, and charges 

were bandied about, more than one press com- 

mentator noted that the gun’’ was not hidden 

away Burford’s closet: the they said, 

was Ronald Reagan’s policy the environment, lenient for 
polluters, clear for all see from the start. 

Other guns were also smoking away out the open, just 
waiting covered detail, but were given short shrift 
until nonreporters took the initiative. was made the 
fact that the early Reagan foreign policy consisted largely 
brinkmanship and lacked evident commitment arms con- 
trol until these deficiencies gave impetus the nuclear- 
freeze movement. The potentially devastating implications 
supply-side economics were soft-pedaled virtually until 
the 1982 elections, which time Democratic opposition 
had congealed. 

Meanwhile not the least bit partisan the big- 
gest, and most underreported, smoking gun all has been 
Ronald Reagan. 

Some reporters, apparently unconcerned about appearing 
complacent, argue that not feasible, not proper, for 
the press reveal presidential shortcomings until political 
opponents have pointed the finger. fact, reporters should 
intensify their watchdog role when the opposition dor- 
mant rather than shunning that role, many have done 
the course the past two and half years. 
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The press and the president 


There they 
again GEORGE REEDY 


the leisurely observer the Washington scene, there 
distinct charm the startled air discovery with which the 
press greets each step the entirely predictable course its 
relationship with the president and the White House staff. 

Actually, the patterns are well-established and 
foreseeable the movements Javanese temple dance. 
The timing will vary will the alternating degrees ad- 
oration and bitterness. But the sequence events, least 
modern times, appears inexorable. only the de- 
termination the press treat each new day unprec- 
edented that makes the specific events seem news. 

Seen from little distance, cries outrage from the press 
over the discovery that Mr. Reagan seeks the 
have the flavor Sullivan rerun show 
after-midnight television. They are reminiscent similar 
protests the administrations Presidents Carter, Nixon, 
Johnson, Kennedy, Eisenhower, Truman, and Roosevelt. 
Presidents before that not offer much material for dis- 
cussion simply because they served prior the FDR era, 
when House relations were put daily- 
contact basis for the first time history. 

The charge management familiar one because 
has strong element truth. All presidents seek manage 
the news and all are successful degree. What not 
taken into account that legitimate management the 
news from the White House inescapable and, human na- 
ture being what is, hardly surprising that presidents 
try bend this necessity for their own ends. Few men will 
decline opportunity recommend themselves highly. 

The press would not happy with White House that 
ended all efforts news management and either threw the 
mansion wide open for coverage closed outsiders al- 
together and told journalists get facts any way they could. 
Since the early days the New Deal, reporters have been 
relying daily press briefings, prearranged press confer- 
ences, and press pools when the president travels. There 
would chaos should all this come end. 

The point that the White House covered jour- 
nalists through highly developed and formal organizational 
structures. inherent the nature such structures that 
they must managed somebody, and the president’s 
office exception. Management technique employed 
every time the president decides what stories will re- 
leased Monday and what stories will released 
Saturday; every time decides that some meetings will 
open press coverage and others not; every time 


George Reedy, Nieman Professor Journalism Marquette 
University and author Twilight the Presidency, was White 
House press secretary 1964-65. 
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decides that some visitors will fed the press they 
walk out the Oval Office and others will not. Anybody 
who believes that will make decisions the basis 
what makes him look bad will believe hundred impossible 
things before breakfast. 

There are actually times when the press literally does not 
want news. This became very clear early the administra- 
tion Lyndon Johnson when inaugurated the custom 
unexpected Saturday morning news conferences. This 
meant disruption newspaper production schedules all 
over the United States. Printing pressmen had recalled 
from weekend holidays work exorbitant rates; front 
pages that had been planned leisurely fashion the morn- 
ing had scrapped for new layouts; rewrite men who 
had looked forward quiet afternoons with their families 
worked into the evening hours. was mess. 

After two such conferences, began getting calls from 
top bureau chiefs Washington pleading with put 
end them. They made clear they wanted stories timed 
that they would fit conveniently into news slots. took 
some doing part; Johnson would have enjoyed the 
discovery that was putting newspaper publishers 
much expense and trouble. think started these confer- 
ences simply because became lonely Saturday 
mornings when there was little do.) talked him into 
dropping the custom producing figures which showed 
that the weekend audiences were not large enough justify 
the effort. 

While was actually going on, the episode struck 
just another example the Johnsonian inability com- 
prehend the press. was not until later that realized the 
deeper significance. The press had not only acquiesced 
news management but had actually asked that insti- 
tuted. The fact that nothing was involved except timing was 
irrelevant. The ability control the timing news the 
most potent weapon that any would-be news manipulator 
can have. absolute line can drawn between the occa- 
sions when should have and those when should not. 

This may well account for the indifference the public 
the periodic campaigns against news management. Even 
unsophisticated audience apparent that journalists 
are not objecting news management per but only the 
kind news management that makes their professional 
lives more difficult. However may look Washington, 
distance the issue appears dispute over control the 
news for the convenience the president for the conven- 
ience the press. such situation, Americans tend 
come down the side the president. 

lie about something which the public really concerned 
the public will mobilize against him swiftly. But many 
charges news management are directed statements that 
Americans not regard outright lies. Americans have 
become accustomed the kind exaggeration and mis- 
leading facts that are used sell products nightly televi- 
sion that White House puffery seems quite natural. 

There is, course, another side the coin. While presi- 
dents always try the news and all too often 
succeed there very real doubt whether the manipula- 


tion performs any real service for them, even the crassest 
image-building sense. The presidency strange institu- 
tion. The occupant must accept never-ending respon- 
sibilities and must act never-ending problems. may 
well that what president does speaks much more 
loudly than anything can say that the normal techniques 
public relations are completely futile. 

the first place, president may able time his pub- 
lic appearances but cannot time his acts. the United 
States and anything that affects the United States must have 
presidential response. must react international 
crises, domestic disasters, unemployment, and 
inflation; chooses nothing any these in- 
stances his inaction will writ large the public media. 

the second place, president may able keep his 
thoughts himself but cannot act any direction with- 
out causing waves that sweep through the Washington 
community. The federal bureaucracy shot through with 
holdovers from previous administrations who not like 
him; the Congress loaded with political opponents with 
whom must deal; the lobbying offices the capital are 
staffed skilled president-watchers who can interpret his 
every act and who have sympathetic journalistic listeners. 


inally, there the overwhelming fact that the presi- 
dent has direct impact the lives every citizen 
and there limit his capacity mislead. can- 
not convince men and women that there peace when their 
sons are dying war. cannot hold images pros- 
perity (although will try) when men and are out 
work. cannot persuade constituents that there peace 
and harmony when there rioting the streets. There may 
instances when can escape the blame but only when 
his political opposition not its toes. 

Against this background, the efficacy manipulation 
dubious best. may have favorable impact public 
opinion the short run. But know persuasive evi- 
dence that helps build the long-term support politician 
needs. Every instance have studied bears close parallel 
what happened when Lyndon Johnson held his meaningless 
meeting with the late Soviet premier Alexei Kosygin 
Glassboro, New Jersey, 1967. was able maneuver 
the press into treating major summit conference for 
few days, and his poll ratings rose accordingly. But soon 
became clear that the meeting had produced nothing sub- 
stance and that there had been reason expect that 
would. The poll ratings went right back down again. 

the other hand, efforts manipulation invariably 
challenge the press dig deeper than journalists ordinarily 
would. The stories they write about manipulation have little 
effect. But the stories they write result the digging 
may have the kind substance that does make impact. 
The whole exercise can well merely invitation 
trouble the part the president. 

The bottom line can simply stated. The president can, 
within limits, manipulate that part the press which covers 
the White House. But cannot manipulate the press 
whole, and probable that his efforts will always 
backfire. 
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Your Payroll dollars are 50% 
more productive Puerto Rico than 
the total 


Acan American Hospital Supply Corp. 
sid Rodriguez inspects a multi- 


cular 
hy phalus shunt procedures for the human 
brain. Teresa is one of 60,000 high-tech workers 


in Puerto Rico. 
Puerto Rico,US.A. 1982 our average wage including the top three manage- 
the value added per dollarof benefits was $6.02. Onthe positions the 2,500 manu- 


roduction 
average $372: 

How explain our huge 
competitive edge productivity? 

First, there’s the quality our 
work force. It’s true that most manu- 
facturers come here for our indus- 
trial incentives—the best under the 
American flag. But they soon de- 
velop enormous respect for the 
loyalty and skills our workers. 
Although Federal minimums apply, 


get things done. 


mainland was $11.62* 

Our people adapt easily high- 
adept managers which explains why 


Value added by 
lanufacturing Wages 
of Production Workers 


Average 
Hourly Earnings, 
January, 1982 


facturing operations here are held 
Puerto Rican born executives. 
Last year, mainland U.S. com- 
anies netted $3.2 billion profits 
ere. Certainly industrial incentives 
big factor. But don't discount 
our productivity. has equal 
anywhere the U.S. 
Puerto Rico, U.S.A., get 
things done for your bottom 
line. 


Puerto 


The ideal second home for American business. 


For more write your company letterhead. Puerto Rico Economic Development Administration, Dept. 1290 Avenue the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10104 
call toll-free: (800) 223-0699. Ask for Carlos Marquez, Deputy Administrator. New York State, call (212) 245-1200. 


*Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census and U.S. and Puerto Rico Departments of Labor 
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Graphic evidence... 
confusion 


feature these last few 
cold-war years has been the graph that 
purports show the relative nuclear 
strengths the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
With their massed missile symbols and 
their references impressive sources 
the Defense Department, the State 
and the London-based In- 
ternational Institute for Strategic 
Studies these graphs carry chilling 
authority, particularly when, 
almost invariably the case, they show 
that the Soviets are out front. Yet any 
reader who takes the trouble compare 
the graphs featured newspapers and 


ANDREW COCKBURN 


magazines and the evening news will 
likely wind more confused than 
enlightened. large part, this be- 
cause the terms the argument, and the 
assumptions, differ from graph 
graph. Time graph March 29, 
1982, for instance, compared both 
megatonnage (in which the U.S.S.R. 
has the lead) and numbers warheads 
(in which the U.S. has the lead), while 
January 31, 1983, Newsweek graph 
portrayed the race using symbols that 
reflected the size missiles, not the de- 
vastation they can wreak. 


and perhaps defense correspondents 
analysis graphs and balance sheets 
that have recently appeared four very 
different kinds publications. Our ana- 
lyst Andrew Cockburn, contributing 
editor Defense Week, publication 
for defense specialists here and abroad; 
the author the recently published The 
Threat: Inside the Soviet Military 
Machine; and, should noted, 
critic the Pentagon’s methods mis- 
sile- and warhead-counting. 


The Editors 


Nuclear Missiles and Bombers: Balance Sheet 


U.S. 


Missiles 

F-111 fighter bombers 

and 7’s 

FB-111’s (In U.S. for use Europe) 


British 
Polaris missiles 
Vulcan bombers 


French 
Land-based missiles 
Submarine missiles 
Mirage-4 bombers 


U.S. 


Long-range missiles and bombers 
(1,000 long-range missiles) 
Warheads 


Current Balance 
SOVIET 


(100 targeted Asia) 


SS-4’s and 5’s 
SS-12’s and 22’s 


TU-26 Backfire bombers 


and 22’s 


24’s and MIG-17 fighter bombers 


1,788 


decision Dec. 1979 calls for deployment 
572 Pershing ballistic missiles and cruise missiles 
negotiations fail achieve reduction the 


Soviet force 


Current Balance 
SOVIET 


Missiles and bombers 


(2,350 missiles) 


Warheads 


Sources: International Institute for Strategic Studies, U.S. State Department, Defense Department 


560 
251 
9,100 10,000 


The New York Times, 
December 22, 1982 


tabulation the opposite 
page reasonably represen- 
tative example contemporary 

mainstream-media balance sheets. 
However, must said that the device 
employed for giving the Soviets 
superiority warhead numbers 
somewhat crude even the relaxed 
standards the genre. Under ‘‘current 
balance’’ for intercontinental nuclear 
forces (see bottom half balance 
sheet), the U.S. emerges with 9,100 and 
the Soviet Union with 10,000. But 
9,100 and 10,000 what? Bizarrely, 
the Times chose add together the 
numbers delivery systems 
missiles and bombers with the 
number warheads (in the process, se- 
riously underestimating the U.S. 
warhead figure) order come with 
the magic figure. This rather like add- 
ing together all the restaurant patrons 
and restaurant chairs New York and 
calling that the number meals eaten 
the city every day. 

The ‘‘current balance’’ table for nu- 
clear forces based Europe contains 
some more traditional sleight hand. 
Whereas, for example, Soviet 
submarine-launched missiles the 
SS-N-5s, which have one warhead each 
are included, the 400 submarine- 
launched warheads assigned the U.S. 
for are omitted. Again, 
while extremely short-range Soviet 
SU-17s, SU-24s, and MIG-17s are in- 
cluded the equation, the rather 
longer-range U.S. and Belgian 16s are 
not. The longest-range Soviet plane 
mentioned above, the SU-24, has 
combat radius 400 miles and thus can 
reach little farther west than Holland 
from East German bases (where, fact, 
very few SU-24s are stationed). the 
face it, inclusion the short-range 
Soviet systems should require the inclu- 
sion short-range systems the other 
side, such nuclear-armed F-104 
fighter bombers West German, 
Dutch, and Belgian hands. Such confu- 
sion not really that surprising. Con- 
siderations technical factors such 
the range planes requires some in- 
terest technology, which usually 
lacking the national-security press 
corps. 
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and Soviet ICBM Launcher and Ree 
(RV) Deployment 


6,000 


Soviet RVs 


Soviet ICBMs 


ICBMs 


Soviet Military Power, March 1983 


aspar Weinberger made cogent 
remark during his March 

press conference when in- 
troduced the second edition Soviet 
Military Power, the Pentagon’s glossy 
rendition the Soviet threat. Asked 
why there was graphical comparison 
total numbers Soviet and U.S. 
warheads the report, replied that 
such chart was very accurate 
since depicted numbers 
alone, without taking into account such 
important factors the yield and accu- 
racy the warheads. made about 
much sense, Weinberger declared, 
counting the number bullets 
stockpiled either side without con- 
sidering the size and quality the guns 
that would fire them. 

Weinberger was, course, being dis- 
ingenuous. Under his command, the 
Pentagon has become more than ever 
addicted charts and graphs which 
the Soviet Union depicted being 
militarily superior everything from 
soldiers budgets. The real problem for 
Weinbergerism warhead- and 
bombs-graph that would show the 
United States being superior this 
category the Soviets. Nevertheless, 
the secretary’s reasons for the omission 
were perfectly sound; simple numerical 
renditions the military balance be- 
tween the superpowers are not really 
accurate measure anything, except 


possibly the successes the warhead 
salesmen inside the two military- 
industrial complexes. 

Soviet Military Power received 
generally uncritical press public 
release the comprehensive survey 
Moscow’s military might compell- 
ing reminder the very real threat fac- 
ing the (Time, March 21). Yet its 
information was presented way that 
makes even The New York Times seem 
model objectivity. While there 
chart illustrate relative numbers 
total warheads either side, there are 
number others, nice primary col- 
ors, that show trends unfavorable the 
U.S. For example, the graph (above) 
depicting the depioyment U.S. and 
Soviet ICBM launchers and re-entry 
vehicles (i.e., warheads) from 1968 
1983 shows the line for Soviet warheads 
soaring up, up, and away total 
6,000, while the corresponding line for 
the U.S. remains ominously steady 
just over 2,000. hint here that the 
Soviets keep three-quarters their nu- 
clear eggs the land-based missile bas- 
ket opposed one-quarter for the 
U.S., that the surge Soviet 
warhead deployment started 1975 be- 
cause that was the year the Russians 
managed, finally, copy the U.S. 
technical initiative MIRVing missiles. 

The chart (following page) for U.S. 
and 
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6.000 
5,000 5,000 
4,000 4,000 
3,000 
RVs 
1,000 1,000 


bombers has perforce admit that the 
U.S. has more, but the authors appar- 
ently find some consolation the fact 
that the Soviet numbers are inching 
wards. Yet the figure 250 for the 
U.S.S.R. footnoted including the 
Soviet bombers nicknamed 
and NATO. Now 
seems curious that the aged Bison jet 
bomber should labeled 
ticular plane was commissioned Sta- 
lin before his death for the purpose 
bombing the United States from bases 
Russia and then returning home. 
Myasishchev, the designer, did not 
complete the development until after the 
old dictator had passed away, which was 
perhaps lucky for him. Khrushchev 
records his memoirs what happened 
when Myasishchev came report 
progress: ‘‘This plane failed satisfy 
our requirements. could reach the 
United States, but couldn’t come 
Yet, thirty years after 
Khrushchev this unflattering 
verdict the Bison, still being sol- 
emnly accorded intercontinental status. 


and USSR Intercontinental- 
Capable 


USSR (INCLUDING 
BACKFIRE 

ASSIGNED 

NAVAL AVIATION) 


1978 1979 1980 
Year 


Inventory 
500 


data include B-52, FB-111a Soviet data include Soviet Air Force, 


BEAR, BISON, and BACKFIRE. 


The Defense Monitor, September/October 


Total Strategic Nuclear Weapons 


United States-Soviet Union 


Chart updated Center for Defense Information 
from 1982 Pentagon Annual Report. 


Center for Defense Informa- 
tion, dovish public interest 
group which publishes The De- 
Monitor, the antithesis Cas- 
par Weinberger’s Pentagon. Using, for 
the most part, information released 
the Pentagon during obscure congres- 
sional hearings (and usually ignored 
all but the most diligent researchers), the 
CDI presents the numbers equation 
objectively possible do. Look- 
ing the center’s table Total 
Strategic Nuclear Weapons, United 
States-Soviet Union, easy see 
why Weinberger forebore use this 
particular chart Soviet Military 
Power. The simple fact that the U.S. 
is, and always has been, far ahead 
numbers strategic nuclear warheads 
and missiles. (The full U.S. warhead 
count, according the CDI, 9,775, 
not 7,100, the Times would have it.) 
interesting and instructive that 
this particular way depicting the 
strategic balance rarely, ever, gets 
reproduced the establishment press. 
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Scientific American, 
November 1982 


andall Forsberg presents this 
chart article advocating 
bilateral nuclear-weapons 


freeze. think the freeze splendid 
idea. Nevertheless, the assessment, 
graphic form, the vulnerability 
strategic nuclear forces ‘‘first 
strike,’’ falls, think, into the pitfall 
first dug systems analysts the early 
McNamara days: adopting the opposi- 
tion’s assumptions order defeat 
their arguments. produce precise 
figures the number Soviet 
warheads that would survive U.S. first 
strike, and vice versa, may have the 
satisfactory result, far freeze de- 
baters are concerned, proving the 
overwhelming superiority the 
But necessarily involves the ac- 
ceptance all sorts military assump- 
tions, such the accuracy missiles, 
their reliability, and the capability 
missile silos withstand the effect 
adjacent nuclear detonations (known 
the trade ‘‘hardness’’). The plain fact 
the matter that one knows how 
accurate ICBMs fired back and forth be- 
tween the U.S. and Russia might be, all 
testing having been done over very dif- 
ferent trajectories (see Native 
Without Field January/ 
February 1981). Such evidence does 
exist from the test results indicates that 
accuracies would far less impressive 
than those claimed the military. Test 
firing ICBMs from operational silos 
has been discarded the U.S. Air 
Force ever since three such launches 
ended failure the 1960s. The 
Soviets conduct test firings from op- 
erational silos; these tests suggest 
Soviet reliability rate less than 
percent. one knows how 
silos actually are, since one, thanks 
the 1963 Test Ban Treaty, has ever let 
off nuclear explosion next silo. 
While the Forsberg graph useful 
confounding the Weinbergerite forces, 
unfortunately keeps alive the notion that 
numbers actually make difference. 
Forsberg herself points out the con- 
cluding paragraph her article: 
few 100 nuclear weapons each 
side, half one percent the current 
arsenals, could devastate the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R. beyond any previous his- 
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WARHEADS REMAINING 


WARHEADS REMAINING 
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VULNERABILITY STRATEGIC NUCLEAR FORCES STRIKE”’ 


torical experience and perhaps beyond 
recovery industrial Or, 
Jimmy Carter put speech de- 
livered January 23, 1979: one 
our relatively invulnerable Poseidon 
submarines carries enough warheads 
destroy every large and medium-sized 
city the Soviet 

This really the bottom line, one 
which neatly illustrates the sheer irrele- 
vance all the charts, graphs, and bal- 


ance sheets that have become such 
familiar feature the defense debate. 
news organizations really wish bring 
home the true implications the current 
nuclear balance they should perhaps 
concoct graph that simply draws line 
along the very bottom, denoting 100 
warheads that, unleashed one 
superpower, would utterly destroy the 
other. Anything above that line should 
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Did British crew 
take Philip Morris for 
ride’? 


ORNA FE! 


documentary from Britain has 

been popping television 
stations across the country. Death the 
West debunks both the image Philip 
Morris has created for its popular ciga- 
rette, Marlboro, and the company’s as- 
sertions that conclusive evidence 
exists linking cancer with smoking. 
does profiling six westerners who 
are dying, apparently the range, 
cancer emphysema. Shots these 
gaunt, sometimes breathless men are in- 
terspersed with their doctors’ statements 
that smoking blame and with clips 
from Philip Morris’s cowboy commer- 
cials for Marlboro. Viewer 
the show has been striking: more than 
3,000 calls jammed the phone lines 
San Francisco’s KRON-TV, the first 
station air it, and recent showing 
Boston’s WCVB handily won the high- 
rating its time slot. 

Just remarkable the fact that 
people are seeing here all: the film 
was shown once British television 
1976 before Philip Morris went court 
against Thames Television, the docu- 
mentary’s producer, stop the dis- 
tribution the film. preliminary 
finding, judge ruled that Thames had 
deceived Philip Morris order gain 
its cooperation make the film and 
ordered Thames not distribute pend- 
ing trial. Thames later agreed out 
court turn over all but one copy the 
film the cigarette company, and never 
show Death the West permit 
shown. Somehow, bootlegged 
videotape the original film made its 
way the West Coast year and half 
ago. Since then half dozen American 
stations have aired it. 


Orna Feldman free-lance reporter and 
editor Boston and frequent contributor 
WGBH radio. 
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One element the 1979 agreement 
between the producer and the cigarette 
company was that the file the case 
kept secret. But Philip Morris execu- 
tives, who feel twice burned the 
film’s reincarnation, regard the secrecy 
pact dissolved, and they recently 
allowed CJR examine the file. The 
documents suggest Rashomon tale 
rival claims: Philip Morris executives, 
who apparently believed that their 
cooperation would help shape the con- 
tent the documentary, say they were 
betrayed. Thames employees, whose 
antismoking bias was well-known but 
who convinced company officials 
cooperate offering present the 
say they proceeded fairly. 


Identity crisis: John Holmes 
(right, with oxygen tubes his 
nostrils, and below) was either 
cowboy driving his cattle home 
gathering storm, Death 
the West implied, former 
schoolteacher, Philip Morris 
asserted legal action. 


Philip Morris PM, calls it- 
self was first approached Thames 
Television the fall 1975 Thames 
was preparing the third series an- 
tismoking shows for its Thursday night 
investigative program, This Week. 
concluded that Thames’s scheduling did 
not give sufficient time respond, 
but, apparently interested getting its 
side out, the company kept com- 
munications with Thames. David 
Elstein, This Week’s producer 
Thames, also was keen show. 
principle, feel that programme 
exploring the activities and philosophy 
Philip Morris would valuable 
wrote the chairman PM’s 
English subsidiary September 24. 
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The case the cancerous 


all: courtesy American Lung Association 
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And agreed cooperate the 
filming fourth program that would 
be, understood it, 
scientific, and There also 
evidence suggesting that the company 
was conscious the possible promo- 
tional value the show. Indeed, Peter 
Taylor, Thames’s principal reporter 
the project, thought saw the film 
its chance enlarge its share 
British market that, until then, had pro- 
vided less than percent its sales. 

Peter Taylor today declines discuss 
his dealings with PM, but his affidavits 
show his awareness that was likely 
have and with- 
draw its cooperation learned was 
planning juxtapose the company’s 
advertising material with shots west- 
erners dying. Therefore, wrote, 
Thames followed its ‘‘usual policy, 
not volunteering detailed information 
about the contents program unless 
specifically 

For his part, Lawrence Wilson III, 
corporate relations representative for 
PM, later said affidavit that Taylor 
and Martin Smith, the film’s director, 
were specifically asked about the pro- 
gram. Taylor gave executive the 
impression that was fact as- 
sembling documentary Philip 
Morris Wilson said. 
Taylor allegedly mentioned three areas 
covered the film: the company’s 
enlightened philosophy employee re- 
lations, its position smoking and 
health, and the history its hugely suc- 
cessful Marlboro advertising campaign. 

According the cigarette company, 
Thames took great pains conceal its 
true intentions. camera crew spent 
considerable time over two days filming 
the plant Virginia, but when none 
that footage showed the 
documentary, came the conclu- 
sion that the shooting had been 
Another complaint was that 
the making the film was given the 
impression that the documentary would 
called Week: Philip 
Had executives known that the title 
would Death the West, they would 
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never have cooperated, they said. How- 
ever, This Week’s producer charac- 
terized the first title working one; 
final title ‘‘almost never settled upon 
till few days before 

Lulled Thames’s friendly attitude, 
PM’s top executives seem have mis- 
calculated: they apparently believed that 
the film would favorable and that 
their cooperation made them party 
editorial decisions. Thus, they ex- 
pressed surprise their court statements 
that Taylor had not used any footage 
from the tour the plant from inter- 
views had filmed with Ethel Kennedy 
and Arthur Ashe the promotion 
charity tennis tournament sponsored 
part PM. affidavit James 
Bowling, company vice president, 
suggests that thought had right 
know about Taylor’s plans inter- 
view Dr. Daniel Horn, then director 
the U.S. government’s Clearinghouse 
for Smoking and Health, who shows 
the film saying that the smoking in- 
dustry responsible for hundreds 
thousands deaths. 


isputing such claims, Peter 

Taylor said had never 

suggested that the film would 
ture’’ for PM. The cigarette company 
officials part the film with their 
eyes open. They knew our editorial po- 
sition smoking. The only condition 
was that showed their views fairly, 
which did.’’ The documentary was 
balanced, says, almost half the show 
consisting Philip Morris’s own mate- 
rial interviews with company em- 
ployees, the rest showing 
other side the case.”’ 

One thing seems clear: executives 
were charmed Taylor. Bowling re- 
ferred several enjoyable meals with 
the reporter, who spoke how 
company was. Taylor, 
Bowling was ‘‘attractive and 
Martin Smith, the film’s director, now 
characterizes ‘‘absolute 
the suggestion that multi-million dol- 
lar company that deals with the press all 


the time could seduced lone, 
single 

For Bowling and other execu- 
tives, the airing the documentary 
the night September 1976, de- 
livered Death the West 


> 


Left smoking: James 

Philip Morris vice president, enjoyed 
his meetings with the Thames reporter 
but was shocked the film. 


featured shots officials smugly 
dismissing the hazards smoking. Dr. 
Helmut Wakeham, the company’s vice 
president for science and technology, 
said the film, harmful 
you get too much The 
people who eat applesauce die, the 
people who eat sugar die, the people 
who smoke cigarettes die. Does the fact 
that the people who smoke cigarettes die 
demonstrate that smoking the 
With its sad music and deathbed 
reflections the blandishments ciga- 
rette advertisements, the film was 
stinging indictment Philip Morris for 
slickly marketing what was depicted 
poisoned product. 

The first thing stunned Philip Morris 
did was dispatch two Kansas City 
lawyers investigate the six westerners 
the film. Death the West had iden- 
tified two the dying men 
fourth Wyoming wilderness guide, 
and had implied that two others were 
cowboys. gathering storm the 
great plains Cimarron, New Mexico, 
John Holmes rides out drive his cattle 
was the way Taylor introduced 
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courtesy Philip Morris 


master deception? Cigarette company executives wondered why this interview, 


Peter Taylor (right) with Ethel Kennedy (left), didn’t make into the documentary. 


the most startling footage, Holmes 
horseback with oxygen tanks strapped 
his horse and tubes running his nose. 

Philip Morris compiled lengthy re- 
ports which asserted that only three 
the men had made living working with 
livestock, that one had been flown 
dude ranch 300 miles from his home 
filmed, that man shown horse- 
back had not worked cowboy since 
1946 but had been employed sheet 
metal worker, that Holmes was former 
school teacher, and on. Taylor con- 
tested these reports, explaining his 
court deposition, ‘‘All were connected 
with ‘Marlboro Country,’ and were 
either cowboys genuine westerners 
with real and close connections with the 
land and outdoor 

The cigarette company took action 
Bowling stated until learned 
November 1976 that the American 
Cancer Society and Minutes were 
negotiating for the right show the 
film. promptly went court 
London, claiming that held copyrights 
the three minutes its commercials 
and films used Death the West, 
well the interviews with exec- 
utives. charged that Thames em- 


ployees had obtained the use the ma- 
terial through and 

Morris heard were in- 
says Palmer Williams, then 
Minutes senior producer. 
out came this Queen’s Bench warrant 
whatever the hell was, barring Thames 
from selling the film anywhere 
the 


rary injunction PM’s favor, Jus- 

tice Desmond Ackner the High 
Court Justice said was fair con- 
clude, the basis the affidavits, that 
Thames had taken ‘‘for 
monumental Fairness, saia, 
involve some measure frank- 
Ackner agreed that was impor- 
tant air the message that cigarette 
smoking causes respiratory disease, but 
was critical the means employed 
Thames (the judge referred, for in- 
stance, some the subjects the 
film ‘dressed-up’ cowboys’’). 
Ackner’s opinion suggests that 
thought the issues would resolved 
trial; the interim Thames would suf- 
fer fewer losses from hold the film 
than would suffer from its distribu- 
tion abroad. 


opinion accompanying tempo- 


But the case never came trial. 
Thames and reached their agree- 
ment suppress the film and main- 
tain secrecy about the agreement. David 
Elstein, the film’s producer, says 
Thames agreed the suppression the 
film for financial reasons: the cost 
fighting court would have been 
much greater than any possible income 
from foreign distribution. 

For six years darkness reigned. 

And then one day around December 
1981, Dr. Stanton Glantz, San 
Francisco antismoking activist, found 
package wrapped brown paper his 
mailbox, says. Glantz claims not 
know who sent him the bundle, which 
contained the bootlegged tape. KRON- 
TV, the local NBC affiliate, learned that 
Glantz had the film and asked him for it. 
Glantz, after months looking into the 
legal implications, handed over. 
KRON decided that the social benefits 
outweighed the legal risk and aired 
year ago, noting that five the six 
westerners shown the film had died 
smoking-related diseases. 

April, the documentary 
portions had been shown about 
dozen times without peep out Philip 
Morris. The company was invited 
take part half-hour discussion fol- 
lowing the film KRON, but declined. 
Newman Lawler, lawyer for PM, 
says the broadcasts are clear violation 
its copyrights material the film 
and Thames Television’s copyrights. 
Lawler explains that has not tried 
stop the broadcasts court because 
would too expensive and would 
not end the airing the 
William Hoffman, Jr., Glantz’s 
lawyer, says the question the film’s 
copyright arguable. What’s more, 
Hoffman says, because First Amend- 
ment protections are much stronger 
this country than free speech laws 
Britain, enjoining the broadcasts here 
would likely far more difficult than 
was London. 

any case, the bootlegged documen- 
tary has produced royalties for the 
filmmakers. But this not director 
Smith’s chief concern. 
avowed antismoker and someone 
who wants his work seen, I’m ab- 
solutely delighted,’’ says. 
use making films that nobody 
can see.”’ 
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photojournalism 


Three emigrés open their portfolios 


LOIS CUNNIFF 


nalists emigrated, taking with them fascinating col- 

lections their published and unpublished works. 
The pictures presented here are, with one exception, drawn 
from the collections three such photographers Lev 
Borodulin, Lev Nisnevich, and Lev Poliakov. Their 
cumulative experience covers broad spectrum Soviet 
photojournalism. 

Photojournalism: serves different function the 
U.S.S.R. than does the West. Its job not much 
inform indoctrinate; encourage achievement even 
when cannot document general, the emigré pho- 
tographers see it, portray phantom reality. The result 
often compared American advertising. 

sure, the system allows some room for the exercise 
artistic freedom. photographing such back-of-the-book 
subjects sports and the arts, for instance, there are few 
restrictions. And for photographers who can work within 
the system, life pretty good. Certainly, with about 8,000 
daily and weekly papers and nearly 5,000 other periodicals, 
the Soviet market enormous. And photojournalism one 
the few professions which legal wheel and deal. 
Staff photographers live well, travel widely, have access 
the best film and equipment, and can often retain rights 


uring the 1970s, several first-rate Soviet photojour- 


Lois Cunniff produces documentaries. She lives New York. 


crop ayes: Lev Nisnevich took 
photos the Central First 
Secretary Propaganda giving the word 

the head the Writers’ Union and 

(right) the members voting moments 

later. Literaturnaya Gazeta had use 

for the intimate shot; cropped out 

the nonvoting man, KGB renresentative, 

from the 
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their photos, which allows them resell their pictures the 
country’s domestic and foreign press agencies. The leader- 
ship’s growing interest promoting the Soviet way life 
abroad may have contributed some loosening mat- 
ters style. had liven things says Howard 
Sochurek, the photographer who opened Life’s Moscow bu- 
reau 1958. straight, boring stuff [provided the 
Novosti Press Agency for use abroad] just didn’t 

The restrictions imposed ideology, meanwhile, are 
real and severely limiting. Each publication has its own 
censor. But, observes Vasily Aksyonov, who 
helped put together Metropol, anthology literature re- 
jected various Soviet publishing houses, the main censor 
today ‘‘is not some unseen bureaucrat; he’s your editor, 
your friends.’’ Lev Poliakov recalls incident that oc- 
curred when traveled city the Caspian Sea take 
pictures for children’s magazine. The city was scientific 
center; nearby, there was labor camp. Poliakov was met 
the local party official charge propaganda, who 
said, you’re busy and I’m busy. Let’s make easy 
for both us. Whenever you see barbed wire, just turn your 
back and then 

The pictures these pages suggest what can, and what 
cannot, published the U.S.S.R. Some were taken 
when the photographer, after shooting assignment, 
turned around and one for 
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Monolithic: This stiff group portrait 
ceremonial meeting the Soviet 
hierarchy, with Andropov the 


at’s news the podium, appeared the December 21, 


issue Literaturnaya Gazeta. 


the Soviet Union there hot news, bad 


breaking news, least the sense that know 

it. The lead piece newspapers and magazines in- 
variably official news, and typical front-page images are 
meetings, monuments, machines purposeful, 
powerful Soviet Man. Current party concerns are passed 
editors briefings; it’s the photographer illus- 
trate them. Few stories arise from nonofficial events. Occa- 
sionally, though, there are rumors. they persist, the Cen- 
tral Committee may suggest piece counter the rumors. 
For the photographer, this means rare chance shoot 
timely story. But since the assignment is, effect, show 
that nothing bad really happening, whatever comes 
back with likely disbelieved his colleagues, who 
have come regard their own journalistic products with 
skepticism. When Lev Nisnevich returned from covering 
reportedly severe but actually mild outbreak cholera 
Astrakhan, his editor Literaturnaya Gazeta congratulated 
him his photos, then drew him aside and asked: 
me, Lev. How really over 


trucks and men: Nisnevich’s original photograph, 

shot with wide-angle lens, the trucks manufactured 

Moscow plant dwarfed the workers. When later enlarged 
the group workers, was stunned see incredible 


collection aggrieved faces.’’ The original ran 
Literaturnaya Gazeta, the detail The New York Times. 
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Al! quiet the eastern front: Rumors 

fighting the Sino-Russian border 

prompted Literaturnaya Gazeta send 

Nisnevich east show that the rumors 

were groundless. took this shot 

Blagoveshchensk, directly across the Amur 
River from the Chinese city Aihun. His 
editor liked the shot, Nisnevich was 
surprised see retoucher out 

all the cars and tall Why? 
guess they want everyone think the 

Chinese still live sod 


a 


Rehearsal and performance: /973, Nisnevich and 
fellow photographer Alexander Uzlyan went off 
factory story. this case,’’ Nisnevich recalls, 

theatrical director. find some workers who 
look basically all right, then Uzlyan goes work them. 
tells one guy roll his sleeves. And he’s giving 


another one paper. snapped this picture 
just before rehearsed them walking into the 
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that not exist 
looking ghosts says Lev Nis- 


nevich, leafs through photographs cry- 

ing children, drunk, old peasant who not 
smiling. people not Just certain faces 
have disappeared from official group portraits, so, too 
the published image reality believed crime, 
alcoholism, overcrowding, and other signs human imper- 
fection have vanished from the Soviet scene. Sometimes 


national security the reason for rejecting photograph. 


Sometimes there are obvious political reasons. Most often, 
though, it’s simply matter appearances. Things that 
press. Official attitudes have taken root 


populace. take that irate shopper asked Crime and punishment: When Poliakov was invited record the 
photographer tilted his camera from the meat birthday the director the KGB prison Leningrad, seized the 
sale the long line customers waiting buy it. Why? opportunity take this unique picture the interior courtyard. 
Because, Poliakov explains, the human Nisnevich, taking pictures for Moscow police precinct, recorded 
face, the interaction between two people. This the interest (below) interrogation young mugger the scene his crime. 
the photograph. Otherwise, it’s just The handcuffs, notes, were made the U.S.A. 

The pictures this spread taken Poliakov, who 
worked free lance Leningrad, and Nisnevich, who 
for seven years was the staff Literaturnaya Gazeta 
Moscow could never published the Soviet Union. 
It’s crime take such photos. However, word should 
spread that photographer had large collection them, 
the market for his services would probably dry up. 

should added that emigré photographers often find 
difficult get what they regard their best work pub- 
lished the West they did the U.S.S.R., albeit for 
different reasons. the U.S.S.R., their works were sub- 
jected tests; here, their market limited because 
few magazines want serious documentary photographs. 


Alcoholism: Poliakov sees more than simple negative image 


here. The woman coming out, seeing him, and looking 
When Time used the picture, cropped out the woman. 


village priest: Nisnevich, who took this photo, says 
the ‘‘attitude and obvious ‘zeal serving 
his own would make this picture unacceptable. 
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parting. Poliakov catches the moment. 
Such expressions emotion have place 


housing crunch: Apartment hunters 
study Leningrad bulletin board near 
construction site this Poliakov shot. The 
housing shortage the Soviet Union 
source constant complaints, which 


result, however, scant press coverage. 


Despair: American photographers would 
have found says 
Nisnevich his assignment photograph 


this Siberian village square. managed 
get something and then behind 

[Lenin’s and take this ene for myself. 
Everything dirt and despair and sad.”’ 


Fire: just click six seven times and all 
sudden see big hand closing 
Poliakov recalls. was some kind 
plainclothes, low-level KGB, and 
brought apartment few blocks 
away. They keep this room just for such 
Fortunately, Poliakov had 
been working photographer for the 
Leningrad policemen’s union, 
connection that enabled him speak 
directly the fire chief. The chief said 
would pleased have print 

showing the fine work his men did. Fires, 
regarded bad news, are normally 
ignored the press. 
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feel for freedom... 
the back the book 


ports are national passion the Soviet Union, and 

sports photographers enjoy the fringe benefits 
passion. Their beat allows them cover un- 
predictable events whose participants display ordinary 
human emotions. And, state that spends lavishly 
promote images Soviet prowess, sports photographers 
major publications generally receive handsome salaries and 
such perks closets full expensive equipment and 
abundant supplies Kodachrome film coveted commod- 
ity). The quality photo reproduction domestic publica- 
tions generally poor, however; markedly better 
magazines designed for export. 

When Lev Borodulin returned from service World War 
got job directing one the few labs doing color-film 
processing just Soviet picture magazines were switching 
color. Borodulin, who took the pictures shown here, sub- 
sequently worked for Ogonék, the Soviet equivalent Life. 
Before emigrating Israel 1973, helped stretch the 
genre beyond the image the happy winner. 
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Muddy victors: Grime and emotion are permitted 
sports photos. The cross-country bicycle team pictured 
here won prize; did the picture. 


Cheesecake Russe: This hardy woman 
heading for midwinter plunge the 
Moscow River. Cheesecake frowned on, 
but toughness virtue. 


— 


Flying bikers: This shot, which ran Ogonék the early 70s, 


accompanied piece about life collective farm. Borodulin used 


hand-rigged remote device then innovation the U.S.S.R. 
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The payoff nonprofits 


‘industry’ that 
employs million 
people and spends 
$129 billion year 
should have 

beat coverage 


JENNIFER LEONARD 
and DAVID JOHNSTON 


years Procter Gamble made 
contributions the 

Planned Parenthood Federation 
America and its affiliate the com- 
pany’s hometown, Cincinnati. The con- 
tributions ceased 1980, after tiny 
pressure group threatened protest 
them the company’s next stockhold- 
ers’ meeting the ground that 
being vulnerable consumer ac- 
should not funding contro- 
versial organization. 

The story outlined above received 
local coverage. Like thousands others 
its kind, went unreported because 
the American press’s traditional re- 
luctance cover nonprofit organiza- 
tions and issues. Newspapers routinely 
create specialized beats cover labor, 
science, medicine, education, the envi- 
ronment and even such esoteric fields 
wine. But major news organiza- 
tion has beat called nonprofits. 

are political reporters for 
government, business reporters for cor- 
porations, but nonprofits fall through the 
cracks,’’ observes Michael Kinsley, 
editor Harper’s magazine, which last 
August examined Harvard University’s 
sophisticated fund-raising techniques 
article titled ‘‘State-of-the-Art 

The lack scrutiny nonprofits 


Jennifer Leonard program officer with 
the California Community Foundation 
Los Angeles. David Johnston Los 
Angeles Times reporter who shared the 
1982 George Polk Award for local reporting 
for his investigations police spying Los 
Angeles. 
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difficult understand, given the size 
this and its effects soci- 
ety. Yale University study shows that 
1980 nonprofit organizations spent 
$129 billion sum greater than the 
combined sales the Big Three domes- 
tic automakers that year and roughly six 
times the revenues the coal industry, 
both which are covered small ar- 
mies specialist reporters. Employing 
5.6 million people, nonprofits account 
for nearly percent the gross na- 
tional product and own percent the 
private property America. 

Obviously, covering this huge and 
amorphous portion the private sector 
poses difficulties. Nonprofits include the 
local Little League, cultural organiza- 
tions, churches, the billion Ford 
Foundation, private universities, and the 
2,200 local United Ways. And, notes 
Neal Shine, senior managing editor 
the Detroit Free Press, editors tend 
reluctant dig into things that are 
almost automatically classified 
‘good.’ This reluctance is, presum- 
ably, reinforced the fact that many 
publishers, well members their 
boards directors, serve the boards 
local charitable institutions. 
further complicate matters, there 
central place, like city hall the White 
House, facilitate the gathering 
news about nonprofits. addition, the 
corporation and foundation officers 
whose grant-making decisions help 
shape the nonprofit community are 
generally secretive. 

Still, enterprising reporters around the 
country have found ways surmount- 
ing these and other obstacles, and their 
sporadic forays into the world non- 
profit organizations have yielded im- 
pressive results. 

Last November, the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer produced outstanding series 
called ‘‘In the Name all 
started, investigative reporter Walt 
Bogdanich recalls, with anonymous 
telephone call. The caller alleged that 
relief agency named Priority One Inter- 
national, based Elyria, Ohio, was 
raising money with televised appeals 
and receiving goods from corporations 


for charitable purposes, but the caller 
said saw evidence relief work 
overseas. However, the caller added, 
the agency’s founder and other members 
his family were well-paid 
Priority One. 

Bogdanich had good background for 
this sort story. reporter for the 
Cleveland Press, which folded 1982, 
had revealed how three charities had 
secretly financed the local mob-con- 
nected jukebox business. The experi- 
ence acquainted him with organizations 
that collect information nonprofits, 
which Ohio include the office the 
state attorney general, the Greater 
Cleveland Growth and 
local chambers commerce and Better 
Business Bureaus. 

Together with general assignment re- 
porter Christopher Jensen, Bogdanich 
set off for Elyria, where the two men 
checked the courthouse for lawsuits, 
real estate records, and tax papers, and 
read clips the local newspaper’s files. 
the time they felt prepared speak 
the people who ran Priority One, the 
agency had moved Dallas, Texas, 
suburb. guided tour the agency’s 
new premises confirmed that members 
the director’s family held key jobs. 


ogdanich and Jensen then began 
tracking down disaffected for- 
mer supporters Priority One, 
starting with members the church that 
had initially sponsored the project but 
had later severed its connection. Many 
these former supporters proved reluc- 
tant talk because, says Bogdanich, 
felt un-Christian speak ill 
someone who had done them 
Thus, for example, after driving Ken- 
tucky interview former dentist who 
had sold his practice help finance 
Priority One’s activities, the two re- 
porters were startled when abruptly 
halted the interview, saying, Lord 
hasn’t instructed say anything 
Bogdanich and Jensen then 
prayed’’ with him until the 
former dentist resumed talking. 
There were more routine obstacles. 
Priority One refused give The Plain 
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Dealer audited financial data. The re- 
porters turned the Evangelical Coun- 
cil for Financial Accountability, pri- 
vate organization Washington, D.C., 
which told Priority One turn over the 
data risk expulsion from the council. 
The agency turned over some data; the 
documents showed that only eighteen 
cents each dollar raised had gone 
overseas. 

says Bogdanich, 
believed [the story] would very 
quick look how one charity was 
But, the course gather- 
ing information, Bogdanich says, the 


’ 


reporters learned that problem was 
not much with this charity with the 
way relief agencies across the country 
were handling their 

Thus, finally, more than dozen 
agencies were examined Bogdanich, 
Jensen, and third reporter, Joe Frolik. 
And what began re- 
sulted seven-part series that, re- 
cent CJR laurel summed up, showed 
how various international relief agencies 
had sent abroad ‘‘the tons spoiled 
food, outdated antibiotics, and inap- 
propriate medications (diet aids for the 
starving, laxatives diarrhea-plagued 


Source guide for reporters 


Journalists interested covering the non- 
story may find the following publica- 
tions and organizations useful. 


Books and reports 


Annual Survey Corporate Contribu- 
tions, Conference Board, 845 Third Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10022. (212) 759-0900. 
Research report contributions more 
than 700 companies. $22.50. 


The Big Waldemar 
Nielsen. New York: Columbia University 
Press Twentieth Century Fund Study), 
1972. social and historical assessment 
foundations with assets over $100 million. 
Also note: Nielsen’s more recent The 
Endangered Sector, Columbia University 
Press, 1979. 


Charity U.S.A., Carl Bakal. New York: 
Times Books, 1979. detailed look major 
nonprofits and fund raising. 


Giving America: Toward Stronger 
Voluntary Sector. Published 1975 the 
Commission Private Philanthropy and 
Public Needs (also known the Filer 
Commission). Six volumes the commis- 
sion’s research were published the Trea- 
sury Department two years later. Hard 
find, but many libraries and nonprofit 
officials have copies. Comprehensive compi- 
lation research nonprofits, affecting 
many nonprofit policies. 


Giving USA Annual Report. American 
Association Fund Raising Counsel, 
43rd St., Suite 1519, New York, 
N.Y. 10036. Annual compilation data 
about philanthropy. $25. Annual subscrip- 
tion ($49.50) includes annual report, bi- 
monthly newsletter, and compilation state 
laws regulating charitable solicitations. 


PONPO Working Papers. Program 
Non-Profit Organizations, Institute for Social 
and Policy Studies, Yale University, Box 
154, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
06520. Series research reports, literature 
reviews, and essays nonprofits, each, 
plus postage. 


Tax Economics Charitable Giving, 
Eighth Edition. Arthur Andersen Co. 
Technical background charitable gifts and 
trustees, available free from any Arthur An- 
dersen office. 


Organizations 


Council Foundations, Inc., Suite 1200, 
1828 St., NW, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
(202) 466-6512. Contact: Stiles. Trade 
group for private, corporate, and community 
foundations. 


Evangelical Council for Financial Ac- 
countability, 1825 Eye St., NW, Suite 400, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. (202) 293-3678. 
Contact: Mary Rebman. Association reli- 
gious fund-raising agencies. 


The Foundation Center, 888 Seventh Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10106. (212) 975-1120. 
Nationwide network libraries and coop- 
erating collections offers free access 
990-PF returns, plus foundation directories 
and related publications. Call 
1-800-424-9836 locate nearest collection. 
Also publishes bimonthly index new 
grants nation’s largest foundations 
($20/yr). 


Funding Exchange, 135 East St., New 
York, N.Y. 10003. (212) 260-8500. Con- 
tact: Lynn Campbell. National organization 
community funds supporting social 
changes. 


disaster areas, frostbite remedies 
Somalia) that are systematically dumped 
corporate benefactors seeking 
write-offs for tax 

The Plain Dealer series also dealt 
with well-run relief agencies, thereby 
what many nonprofit experts 
feel common weakness reporting 
the sector: focusing scandal- 
ridden charities without putting their 
misdeeds context. 

Other newspapers that have profitably 
reconnoitered the nonprofit terrain 
include: 

The Charleston, West Virginia, 


The Grantsmanship Center, 1031 South 
Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015. 
(213) 749-4721. Contact: Norton Kiritz. 
Represents views smaller nonprofits, runs 
training programs fund raising, proposal 
writing, and nonprofit management, and has 
extensive list reprints articles non- 
profits. 


Independent Sector, 1828 St., NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. (202) 223-8100. 
Contact: John Thomas. Umbrella group 
for foundations, corporations, and associa- 
tions that encourages volunteerism and 
philanthropy variety ways. 


Internal Revenue Service. Publishes quar- 
publication #78) organizations eligible 
receive tax deductible contributions under In- 
ternal Revenue Code Section 501 (c) (3). 
Maintains nonprofit 990 annual information 
nine regional offices. 


National Committee for Responsive 
Philanthropy, 810 18th St., NW, Suite 408, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. (202) 347-5340. 
Contact: Timothy Saasta. Represents grass- 
roots, minority, and nontraditional non- 
profits; grew out minority report the 
Filer Commission study. 


National Information Bureau, 419 Park 
Ave. South, New York, N.Y. 10016. (212) 
532-8595. Contact: Margery Heitbrink. 
Publishes voluntary standards for charities 
and evaluations individual charities. 
Monthly Giving Guide’’ summarizes 
its recent reports and evaluations. 


Offices state attorneys general, sec- 
retaries state, and state departments 
corporation. most states, one another 
these offices collects information non- 
profits; some also issue permits for fund- 
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Gazette. Each year investigative re- 
porter James Haught compares the 
salaries paid executives the nation’s 
largest charities. Most this informa- 
tion comes from the IRS Form 990 that 
nonchurch public charities are required 
file. (Private foundations file Form 
990-PF.) Collecting the data, says 
Haught, hellish job’’ because, 
while the IRS one time kept the 990s 
one place, the forms are now scat- 
tered among nine offices. the non- 
profit organization has failed provide 
information salaries, Haught calls the 


raising drives. (Also check municipal gov- 
ernments for charity registrations.) 


Philanthropic Advisory Service the 
Council Better Business Bureaus, Inc., 
1515 Wilson Blvd., Suite 300, Arlington, 
Va. 22209. (703) 276-0100. Contact: Helen 
O’Rourke. Publishes voluntary fund-raising 
standards for national charities and reports 
individually them. But Give 
list national charities which 
and don’t meet CBBB standards, available 
for plus SASE. (Also contact local BBBs 
for local charities.) 

United Way America, 801 North Fairfax 
St., Alexandria, Va. 22314. (703) 836- 
7100. Contact: Steve Delfin. Trade associa- 
tion for 2,200 local United Ways. Houses the 
National Center for Charitable Statistics. 


Periodicals 


Foundation News, published Council 
Foundations, Inc., 1828 St. NW, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. Bimonthly; $24/yr. 
Arlie Schardt, editor. Articles 
thropy from the viewpoint foundations. 
Reports government actions, news items 
about philanthropic developments. 


The Grantsmanship Center News, pub- 
lished The Grantsmanship Center, 1031 
South Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
90015. Bimonthly; $28/yr. Sam Orr, editor. 
Examines issues nonprofit funding 
foundations, corporations, and government. 


Tax Exempt News, published Capitol 
Publications, Inc., 1300 17th St., Ar- 
lington, Va. 22209. Triweekly; $96/yr. 
Howard Marlowe, editor. Brief items 
foundations, corporate giving, and federal 
laws and regulations affecting nonprofits. 
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Multiple Sclerosis Society 


Everything from churches pandas: Nonprofit organizations, 
whose wide spectrum suggested these logos, fund appeals, and 
photos, affect almost every aspect society. Meanwhile, most 
reporters lack even working knowledge nonprofit terminology. 
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snotty letters accusing them breaking 
federal tactic that usually 
yields the missing data. 

The Minneapolis Star and Tribune. 
The Star and Tribune carries twice- 
weekly column, written associate 
editor Leonard Inskip, that frequently 
mendable follow-up the paper’s ex- 
amination the local United Way that 
ran December 1977. That seven-part 
series, Way: Behind the Im- 
remains classic its kind. Re- 
porters Joe Rigert and Lori Sturdevant 
explored wide range issues: coer- 
cion payroll fund drives, use cus- 
tomers prod businesses into providing 
more support for United Way, conflicts 
interest that may affect how funds are 
allocated, and the lack critical as- 
sessment United Way fund drives 
their corporate backers. The series led 
major changes the way the local 
United Way conducted its operation. 


eanwhile, few other papers 
examine how well United 
Way money spent who 
will benefit from its 
Robert Bothwell, executive director 
the National Committee for Respon- 
sive Philanthropy, Washington, 
D.C., believes that editors many 
major newspapers United Way 
Kiritz, president the Los Angeles- 
based Grantsmanship Center, which, 
among other things, publishes maga- 
zine nonprofit issues, says: ‘‘United 
Way’s posture that they are the volun- 
tary sector. The press seems not un- 
derstand that [this] not and that 
United Way does not benefit all, even 
most, well-run 

Such misperceptions arise part, 
many nonprofit experts believe, because 
few reporters have working knowledge 
nonprofit terminology. Reporters 
calling the library The Foundation 
Center, clearinghouse for in- 
formation foundations and grants, 
often confuse minimally regulated pub- 
lic charities, which raise money from 
the general public and government, with 
private foundations, which are generally 
endowed one few sources and 
must make greater disclosures, says 
Margot Brinkley, the director the cen- 
ter’s Washington, library. im- 


portant benefit nonprofit reporting, 
James Joseph, president the 
Council Foundations, also Wash- 
ington, the window offers local 
power structures, whose members, un- 
seen reporters, set community’s 
business and political agenda. These 
same people usually serve the boards 
major local charities, which capac- 
ity their position the pecking order 
can established. 

Coverage improves when nonprofit 
issues move onto the more familiar turf 
government. Thus, the impact 
President Reagan’s estimated $33 bil- 
lion cut federal aid nonprofits over 
the next three years got wide play. So, 
too, did the president’s call for increased 
volunteerism. 

Reagan’s call for ‘‘private sector in- 
may have spurred more dili- 
gent coverage nonprofits. But Nan 
Aron the nonprofit for Jus- 
tice suggests that many reporters have 
overlooked what she regards far 
more significant story: while professing 
profit sector, she argues, the Reagan 
administration has engaged numerous 
acts hostile the sector. Thus, for 
example, tax incentives for the rich and 
near-rich give charity have been 
reduced, and advocacy groups such 
the NAACP Legal Defense and Edu- 
cational Fund are threatened with re- 
moval from the Combined Federal 
Campaign payroll-deduction program. 

Journalists wishing dig into non- 
profit topics might consider these issues: 


The relationships that exist between 
top corporate officers and the nonprofits 
which get money from their companies 
and the philosophical question 
how corporations justify giving away 
stockholders’ money, especially there 
direct benefit the company’s 
interests. 

The extent which officers corpo- 
rations and foundations with money 
give away may secretly agree black- 
ball certain organizations. 

some foundations, despite re- 
straints imposed the 1969 Tax Re- 
form Act, control corporations. 

How much money lost door-to- 
door fund-raising drives because 
fraudulent collectors. 

what degree research grants made 


voluntary health agencies, such 
the American Cancer Society, may du- 
plicate government-financed research, 
and how the parceling out grants 
influenced ties between such agen- 
cies and the organizations which they 
give research funds. 


The New York Times took step 
towards fuller coverage the ‘‘inde- 
sector three years ago when 
veteran United Nations reporter Kath- 
leen Teltsch was assigned cover 
foundations and corporate giving. 
Teltsch has found philanthropy ‘‘a beat 
you cover networking.’’ Reporters 
can begin build network, she 
says, attending meetings nonprofit 
decision-makers (being refused admit- 
tance can itself story), visiting proj- 
ects where foundation grants are chang- 
ing neighborhoods, and reading com- 
plaint letters about charities the local 
Better Business Bureau. one case, 
Teltsch was tipped off good story 
the contents her own mailbox, which 
overfiowed with appeals for funds. 
Were charity fund drives, she won- 
dered, increasing because hard times 
and Reagan’s budget policies? She tele- 
phoned the local post office, the state 
office that registers fund raisers, and the 
Council Better Business Bureaus. 
Sure enough, nonprofit mailings were 
up, registrations professional fund- 
raisers were up, and so, too, were in- 
quiries the public about charity 
drives. Her enterprise resulted De- 
cember story headlined CHARITY AP- 
PEALS SHARPLY RISE. 


results digging into non- 

profits can impressive. the 

early 1970s the Sun Newspapers 
Omaha examined the Form 990s and 
other documents filed Boys Town 
and found that, while pleading poverty 
its fund-raising drives, had assets 
nearly $200 million. Boys Town 
changed; the Sun Newspapers won 
Pulitzer. (See ‘‘Boys Town: Exposé 
Without Bad January/ Feb- 
ruary 1975.) 

Perhaps now that the president has 
raised the issue the respective roles 
that government and nonprofits should 
play American life, more journalists 
will begin seriously examine non- 
profit issues. 
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Creeping capitalism 
The Media Monopoly 


Ben Bagdikian 
Beacon Press. 304 pp. $14.95 


CHRIS WELLES 


Although historically reflecting many 
thousands diverse and independent 
voices, the nation’s media, according 
Ben Bagdikian’s new book The Media 
Monopoly, have congealed into huge 
communications complexes the extent 
that more than half our major news- 
papers, magazines, radio and television 
operations, book publishers, and movie 
producers are controlled just fifty 
corporations. 

This will not come news most 
readers this magazine. Nor will many 
readers surprised that Bagdikian, like 
others before him, views media concen- 
tration with alarm. What makes The 
Media Monopoly noteworthy in- 
deed, among the most important 
books about the media published 
many years the broad scope and 
frightening particulars Bagdikian’s 
indictment. Instead serving the public 
interest, charges, the media increas- 
ingly serve the very private 
their corporate owners and, more 
broadly, the corporate power struc- 
ture, which prefers greed over 
public 

This historic reorientation priori- 
ties, according Bagdikian, manifests 
itself diverse ways. Unlike most in- 
dependent papers, large newspaper 
chains are more interested lofty 
profits than lofty standards jour- 
nalism. particularly critical 
Gannett, whose demands for 
ever-increasing profits crush journalistic 
enterprise and block adequate coverage 
the news their 


Chris Welles director the Walter 
Bagehot Fellowship Program Economics 
and Business Journalism Columbia. 


Surrender editorial independence 
corporate loyalty within the divisions 
media conglomerates common. 
Bagdikian cites several horror stories 
about suppression books and articles 
whose release might have embarrassed 
corporate parents. (Indeed, this re- 
view goes press there have been ef- 
forts suppress parts Bagdikian’s 
book itself.) intervention 
owners direct and says. 
most the screening subtle, 
some not even occurring conscious 
level, whdn subordinates learn 
habit conform owners’ 

Even more disquieting, the media 
have become promoters the 
corporate cheerleaders for the 
power structure which the big com- 
munications firms are part. Newspaper 
publisher Scripps the early 
years this century sent memoran- 
dum his editors that declared: have 
only one principle and that repre- 
sented effort make harder for 
the rich grow richer and easier for the 
poor keep from growing 


That maxim has now been turned its 
head. Says Bagdikian, major 
media speak with clarity and persistence 
about the sins the but they 
not speak with clarity and persistence 
about the sins private 
short, they have been reduced the 
status gears the 
machinery corporate 

Bagdikian especially outspoken 
about the noxious influence mass ad- 
vertising, which now provides media 
owners with almost for every 
provided readers and viewers. The 
most common symptom this influence 
the censorship news that might 
upset major advertisers, one result being 
the failure magazines and newspapers 
report adequately the links be- 
tween smoking and cancer. 

But other effects advertising, 
Bagdikian sees it, are more insidious. 
Because advertisers are interested 
quality demographics (well-to-do people 
between the ages eighteen and 
forty-nine), the media have slanted their 
editorial approaches accordingly. 
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and magazines the 
main not want merely 
notes. ‘‘They want affluent readers. 
Broadcasters not want just any lis- 
teners; they want rich ones. Those who 
are not going buy are not invited 
read, hear, This tends 
freeze out from one-third one-half 
the population, Bagdikian says. 

Mcreover, claims one the 
most intriguing parts the book, mass 
advertising has helped foster newspaper 
monopolies. Because large advertisers 
seek the largest audiences, they tend 
concentrate their ads the dominant 
paper market. Weaker competitive 
papers tend driven out business 
not because readers don’t want them 
but because advertisers don’t want 
them. 

The kind news that published, 
and, turn, the opinions held the 
public, increasingly reflect advertiser 
concerns. ‘‘Major advertisers 
Bagdikian asserts, that journalism 
reflect such judgments 
nessmen are status quo 
and American way 
life beyond Although 
most viewers and readers would like 
more substantial fare, the media, ad- 
vertisers’ insistence, have become ever 
more superficial, noncontroversial, and 
bland: article that put[s] the reader 
analytical frame mind,’’ Bag- 
dikian writes, does encourage the 
reader take seriously that de- 
ial 

real meaning apoliti- 
cal and sterile context, homogenized 
with the growth monopoly, over- 
whelmingly more service mer- 
chants than the audience, and filled 
with frivolous Bagdikian 
concludes, the media ‘‘are threat not 
only their own future but also the 
body which deprived the 
diversity views and the free flow 
information necessary for democracy 
work. 

Bagdikian’s thesis certainly com- 
Indeed, having once lost job 
over article that was killed due ad- 
vertiser pressure, found myself 
times almost ready resign media 
affiliations, buy printing press, and 


BOOKS 


take the streets with pamphlets pro- 
claiming the glories the First 
Amendment. Yet after second reading, 
becomes apparent that The Media 
Monopoly less reportage nearly all 
the book’s specifics abuses are de- 
rived from previously published ac- 
counts than polemic. Like much 
polemic, has sometimes serious em- 
pirical flaws. 

The book’s data concentration 
indisputable. Yet requires leap 
faith (or cynicism) conclude (de- 
spite few buried caveats) that most 
what read, see, and hear via the 
media the product what amounts to, 
Bagdikian’s reckoning, corporate 
thought-police. Regrettably absent 


rigorous analysis how and to, 


what extent ownership translates into ac- 
power, power into actual control 
over information, and control over in- 
formation into indoctrination. 


agdikian provides arresting anec- 

dotes suppression. But 

they justify his claim that the 
men and women who run the fifty 
largest media concerns constitute ‘‘a 
new Private Ministry Information and 
offers some disturbing 
examples complaisant editors and 
publishers. But that sufficient sup- 
port his claim that the normal hiring 
and firing reporters, editors, and 
writers and producers, the owning cor- 
porations quietly eliminate those who 
conform corporate wishes the 
news and popular And how 
would account for the fact that 
network television, the medium most 
susceptible corporate demands, there 
are far more Ewings than corporate 
heroes? 

Bagdikian anxious attribute 
the vast wasteland television and the 
fluff-laden content many newspapers 
corporate ‘‘insistence’’ instead 
consumer preference that ignores 
considerable evidence that, large ex- 
tent, the public general, for better 
for worse, gets pretty much what 
wants. the public really dislikes com- 
mercial television, claims, why 
has public television been able garner 
little the prime-time viewing audi- 
ence? the public really wants more 


erious journalism, why are the most se- 

rious magazines usually starved for 
readers? Why would publishers, anx- 
ious deliver the biggest audiences 
advertisers, put out newspapers that turn 
readers off? 

Sometimes his zeal dramatize 
the dimensions corporate power over 
the media, Bagdikian simply gets his 
facts wrong. asserts several times, 
for example, that Temple-Eastex, 
wood-products concern, and 
the company Time Inc. 
fact, Time Inc. 
Eastex, which Time Inc. subsidiary. 
Members the Temple who 
sold their firm Time Inc. for stock, 
own control about percent the 
Time Inc. shares and ownership the 
rest widely diversified. 

Despite Bagdikian’s rhetorical ex- 
cesses, however, the basic problem 
describes and the alarums sounds 
possess much substance. The influence 
mass advertising the media’s de- 
mographic focus and the trend 
toward one-newspaper cities undeni- 
able. Newspapers have become virtual 
natural monopolies their respective 
markets. And while nearly all journalists 
would dispute the thought-police notion, 
dare say anyone who has been the 
business for more than few months can 
cite plenty examples editorial 
compromises due pressure, real and 
imagined, from publishers, owners, and 
advertisers. Bagdikian correctly warns 
that the media become more concen- 
trated, the conflicts between those who 
produce the words and pictures and 
those who control the money will in- 
crease. 

power, Bagdikian advocates limits 
the size media companies. Not 
only are such limits politically unlikely, 
but they would probably ineffectual. 
private corporations constitute 
effective monopoly, why would 100 
200 make any difference? The best, 
albeit imperfect solution greater 
vigilance those the media 
business and greater courage 
that can resist threats the standards 
journalistic integrity and quality that 
have always told ourselves be- 
lieve in. 
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Pieces the board 


Bylines 
Bernard Weinraub 
Doubleday. 590 pages. $17.95 


RALPH WHITEHEAD, JR. 


Bylines carries the by-line The New 
York Times’s Bernard Weinraub, 
forty-five-year-old veteran assign- 
ments Saigon, New Delhi, Belfast, 
London, and Washington, D.C. His 
journalistic thriller and more, but 
does render some cold-blooded impres- 
sions reporting craft and news- 
paper publishing enterprise. 
Moreover, prompts supply our 
own ending the tale making 
judgment about the value Weinraub’s 
fictional newspaper. 


Ralph Whitehead, Jr., former Chicago 
newspaperman, teaches journalism the 
University Massachusetts, Amherst. 


This the story pair struggles 
for succession. One for the presidency 
the United States. occurs the 
novel’s middle distance. Its contenders 
are the incumbent, his vice president, 
Irish-Catholic challenger the Senate, 
and the hard-boiled egghead who serves 
Secretary Defense. (The CIA 
drives much this action but does 
solely remote control.) The other 
fight for the editorship failing 
newspaper, the New York Star. The 
combat flashes past sharp vignettes 
action the newsroom and boardroom. 
The rivals are the deputy editor, the 
foreign editor, the national editor, the 
city editor, and the Washington bureau 
chief. The judges are the publisher, 
Mark ‘‘Skipper’’ Steiner; his mother, 
Frieda Steiner, media grande dame 
the style Iphigene Sulzberger Dolly 
Schiff; and their trusted but untrust- 
worthy adviser, Eli Faber. 

Through array evident hidden 
connections financial ties and sexual 


liaisons, conspiracies and shared se- 
crets, journalistic source relationships 
and enough leaks overflow the 
Potomac’s banks these two battles 
cross and cross again, each affects the 
other. Thus, the same day that the 
newspaper resolves its struggle, four 
stories settle into place its front page 
that, taken together, establish the out- 
come the battle for the White House. 
Somehow, Weinraub brings all these 
moving parts together with sure 
enough hand muffle the sound the 
machinery. want keep turning 
the pages. 

The story’s verisimilitude lies its 
portrait the reporter’s role. More than 
half the action follows the stars the 
Star their day’s work. Again and 
again, these by-lined powers are shown 
little more than pawns someone 
else’s chessboard. Their ability col- 
lect the juicier leaks the day the 
week determined not their jour- 
nalistic skill but their paper’s status 


Said the senator the journalist 


talk off the 

Barry Cohen caught tremor Senator Fitzgerald’s voice. 

investigating 

Fitzgerald’s eyes seemed dim, soften. 

looking into some Barry said. 

rumors.”’ 

Fitzgerald’s face was suddenly flushed seemed the edge 
exploding. But spoke with icy authority. 

hear your man has made some phone calls 

Barry knew his voice was little too confident. don’t want 
play games with you, Senator. We’ve just begun our investigation. 
turns nothing, fine. turns something, you’ll hear from 

awfully 

smug motherfucker. You guys play judge and jury these 
days. Anyone grist for you. Anyone for grabs for your 
bullshit 

Barry pushed back his chair and stood. 

Cohen dug his nails into the table but remained standing, feeling 
sweat begin break out his spine. begun investiga- 
Barry said calmly. 

investigations are fucking joke,’’ Fitzgerald yelled. 
this guy’s name Bishop? One your big stars. Investi- 
gate the Mafia. used read his stories when was and laugh. 
laughed our fucking heads off. used /eak those 

were good 

stories, bullshit. Nice, readable, self-serving, bullshit 


stories. Leaked you schmucks because couldn’t get indict- 
ments. Leaked. All this bullshit you guys publish about organized 
crime, about who’s running which Mafia family. joke. leak it, 
and you lap 

took long gulp coffee. crime. You know 
what’s organized? Chase Manhattan organized. ITT organized. 
Exxon organized. You know what organized crime is? Geriatric 
Italians ordering cargo heists the Bronx. Not this bullshit that you 
write 

Fitzgerald stood and walked the Tuscan credenza beside 
window. bent forward open the door and remove bottle 
scotch, then poured himself quarter glass. 

this cunt that works for you? Another investigative hot- 
shot. The blonde with the ass. Linda 

Fitzgerald returned the table and sat down. 
this award for finding Nazis New York. Nazis. she 
was finding Adolf Eichmann. Well, who the fuck did she actually 
find? Who? Latvians and Lithuanians who were minor police 
functionaries. Crazy old ladies who gave blow jobs Nazis Es- 
tonia. All based leaks, right? Leaks the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, whose counsel couldn’t get indictments. 
leaks her. And bangs her too. And suddenly have stories 
about the effectiveness the Immigration and Naturalization Ser- 
vice, which, believe me, spends most its time worrying about the 
kitchen help Chinese restaurants and doesn’t know one Chink from 

Fitzgerald laughed. investigations are crock shit, Mr. 


From the book Bylines by Bernard Weinraub © 1983 
by Bernard Weinraub, published by Doubleday & Company, inc 
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the pecking order the capital’s 
media. Their search for sound evidence 
has long ago given way the quest for 
inside dopester who will favor and 
manipulate them with self-interested 
information. 

Only two pieces genuine reporting 
occur these 590 pages. the first, the 
Washington bureau chief reveals the 
condition the president’s health, but 
only betraying trust and destroying 
the career blameless member the 
White House staff. the other, in- 
vestigative reporter spends days 
shrewd and legitimate digging, only 
upstaged the story colleague 
who has lied his way into leak. 

The Star itself, enterprise, 
implicated corruptions the spirit. 
lies and makes others lie guard its in- 
terests. protects the powers-that-be 
averting its eyes and its pages critical 
times. Naturally expects those powers 
return the favor. serves its 
readers, does only after has 
served its owners, its favorite 
cians, and its editors. 


the story closes, the Star faces 
strike triggered management’s at- 
tempt slash its staff. The Guild will 
out and the truck drivers will honor 
the picket lines. Maybe the newspaper 
will survive, maybe won’t; the author 
leaves wondering. also leaves 
wondering what difference would 
make. 


Peer review 


The Life and Death the Press Barons 
Piers Brendon 
Atheneum. 288 pp. $14.95 


JAMES BOYLAN 


Back the 1930s, whole school 
demi-muckraking was founded the 
practice comparing newspaper pub- 
lishers English nobility. The Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association 
was variously known the 


James Boylan, the founding editor the 
Review, professor journalism the 
University Massachusetts, Amherst. 


(in disregard the fact that the original 
House Lords had long since lost its 
bite). The preeminent publisher was 
called not only San 
but Hearst’’ well, this be- 
fore was demoted mere Citizen 
Kane. For the press critics, this 
metaphor had the advantage suggest- 
ing both autocratic power and aura 
distinctly un-American. 

Now English historian has refur- 
bished the metaphor The Life and 
Death the Press Barons. Indeed, 
there are some real lords Piers Bren- 
don’s gallery, for this truly transat- 
lantic collection, and several the En- 
glish publishers were awarded titles 
nobility, apparently hope domes- 
ticating them. Brendon leaps nimbly 
from American Briton 
portraying not only figures familiar 
American readers the older and 
younger James Gordon Bennett, Joseph 
Pulitzer, William Randolph Hearst, and 
the curious cousins, Colonel Robert 
McCormick the Chicago Tribune and 


FOR UP-TO-THE-MINUTE INFORMATION ABOUT 
CHEVRON U.S.A./STANDARD COMPANY CALIFORNIA, 


the oil industry general, just call our 
news media staff. They'll gather the facts 
you want, set interviews, arrange 
for Chevron representatives appear 
radio, and help you 

every way possible. Call: 


Guy Carruthers 


(415) 894-2881 
Dale Basye 
(415) 894-4358 
Jerry Martin 
(415) 894-0776 
Nancy Arvay (TV Radio) 
(415) 894-4581 


Chevron 


You already know the appalling 
statistics. 

Drunk driving costs 800,000 
accidents year, and 25,000 needless 
deaths. adds hundreds millions 
dollars the insurance premiums 
all pay. 

Your readers are increasingly con- 
cerned. Drunk driving has become 
one today’s most pressing social 
problems. They want know what 
they can stop this epidemic. 

That’s where you can help. And 
can help you. 

The property and casualty insur- 
ance industry has assembled the facts. 
learned which preventive meas- 
ures work, and which ones don’t. 


Tougher drunk driving laws alone 
are not the answer. The more severe 
the penalties, the more reluctant 
judges and juries usually are im- 
pose them. 

Instead, new approaches are at- 
tacking the problem its source: the 
attitudes potential offenders and 
society large. Drinking before 
driving must become social stigma, 
instead socially acceptable form 
homicide. keeping your readers 
informed, help this change 
happen faster. 

Our new Drunk Driving Press Kit 
contains the information you need. 
like you have it. 

And you need more facts about 


drunk driving, arson, neighborhood 
crime other insurance-related issues, 
write phone Mary Zavada, Press 
Relations Director (212-669-9200). 


Please send me your Drunk Driving Press Kit 


Insurance Information Institute 
110 William Street 
New York, NY 10038 


Publication 


Address 


i 
i 
Name 
t 
t 


a INSURANCE INFORMATION INSTITUTE 
a & A nonprofit action and information center. 


ABOUT DRUNK DRIVING. 
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vailable from the Pilgrim Press 


Powers the Press 
Twelve the World’s 

Influential Newspapers 
Martin Walker 

How good are the world’s great papers 
keeping their readers informed? Martin 
Walker, staff member the prestigious 
Manchester Guardian, analyzes these pap- 
ers and the societies that support them. For 
three years studied twelve papers, 
and interviewed over one hundred jour- 
nalists. Showing very clearly what coun- 
tries their press, 
Walker demonstrates how the news 
really determined throughout the world. 

$20.00 cloth. 

Framed 
The New Right Attack Chief 

Justice Rose Bird and the Courts 
Betty Medsger 
Introduction Richard Reeves 


This revealing study exposes the New 
Right’s intentions revolutionize the 
nation’s courts. Prize-winning former 
Washington Post journalist Betty Medsger, 
now professor journalism San Fran- 
cisco State University, uncovers the blue- 
print behind the New plan 
remove Chief Justice Bird from office. She 
demonstrates how this part national 
campaign undermine the role 
independent judiciary. Some the prin- 
cipal architects this attack the courts 
California are now high officials the 
White House, including William Clark. 

$17.95 cloth. 
After Lebanon 
The Israeli-Palestinian Connection 


Edited Hillel Schenker 


This anthology the first collection 
materials done after the Lebanon war. 
offers comprehensive analysis the war 
from the perspective the Israeli peace 
movement. includes the famous Arafat 
interview Israeli journalist Uri Avnery; 
peace proposals Abba Eban and Pales- 
tinian scholar Walid Khalidi; articles 
King Hussein, Prince Khaled, Nahum 
Goldmann, Philip Klutznick, Dr. Boutros 
Ghali, and Mota Gur; relevant maps and 
documents; and brief concluding history 
New Outlook Magazine, the 25-year-old 
liberal publication started Martin Buber 
home for Israeli and Palestinian dia- 
logue. $15.95 cloth. 

Available at your bookstore 
or use the coupon below. 
Power of the Press (P-0659-8) @ $20.00 ea. 
Framed (P-0655-5) @ $17.95 ea. 
After Lebanon (P-0654-7) @ $15.95 ea. 
Please add $1.50 per order for postage and 
handling. Full payment must accompany order. 


Make check payable to The Pilgrim Press, 
UCBHM. Total Enclosed: 


Name 


Address 


Return to: The Pilgrim Press, 182 W. 31 Street, 
New York, NY 10001. Thank you for your order. 
CJR483 


William Thomas Stead 
(1849-1912) once 
obtained fluent (and 
quite exclusive) interview 
with the spirit Mr. 


Lord Beaverbrook 
(1879-1964), liked 
dictate letters while 
wearing nothing but 
Panama hat 


William Randolph Hearst 
(1863-1952) had mania 
for acquisition that ranged 
from the bells Bruges 
Cathedral ice cream 
moulded the shape 
Donald Duck 


Joseph Pulitzer 
envisaged that the 
World might 
influence beings 
other planets, but 
was stumped the 
question what 
language use 


Captain Joseph Patterson the New 
York Daily News but also their 
British equivalents: the manic 
Stead, Lord Northcliffe, Lord Beaver- 
brook, and, for good measure, living 
multicontinental specimen, Rupert 
Murdoch. 

Brendon’s approach far different 
from that his predecessors. Fifty 
years ago, critics emphasized the dan- 
gers posed society the polluted 
content and techniques the baronial 
newspapers. Brendon turns this accusa- 
tion its head: rather than being 
threat, says, the press barons, 
their very uncontrollability and diver- 
sity, created the ‘‘amazingly rich variety 
newspapers which was such dis- 
tinctive feature British and American 
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Brendon makes his point less through 
the newspapers themselves, though, 
than via the personalities the barons. 
Somewhat the manner People- 
style journalist, seeks the truth about 
his subject biographical de- 
tail that does not resemble history 
much malign gossip. The inclusion 
such garish incidents Bennett the 
Younger’s drunkenly urinating 
grand piano his engagement party led 
the English Punch, which should know, 
declare this work ‘‘one the funniest 
books the 

Funny not, Brendon does succeed 
establishing that there was kind 
baronial personality unstable, despo- 

tic, cruel subordinates, intellectually 


flimsy, and ultimately subject nervous 
rot. the whole array, only Joseph 
Pulitzer escapes with intellectual stature 
personal dignity, and even 
tagged with anecdote that wanted 
build promotional sign New Jer- 
sey that could seen from Mars. Given 
Pulitzer’s brains, the story seems 
questionable. 


reader wonders about cause 
effect. Were such entrepre- 

neurs the elder Benncii, 
Northcliffe, and Hearst successful 
creating popular newspapers because 
their derangements were peculiarly at- 
tuned the kind world presented 
the penny-yellow-tabloid newspaper? 
did the labor creating popular 
newspapers demand much already 
unsteady personalities that they de- 
teriorated under strain, the point 
requiring (as several did) the remoteness 
and quiet yacht ocean voyage? 

Brendon suggests little each 
touch madness begin with and 
fissionable personality. Which leads one 
wonder about industry that offers 
its most brilliant successes individu- 
als who, other fields, might have been 
sacked caged. 

any case, Brendon now finds the 
breed ‘‘virtually and the 
newspaper landscape dreary gray 
standardized practices and corporate 
caution. The conglomerate, avers, 
has drained the blood from the news- 
paper business, and the boardroom door 
has closed its barons. 
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Get the inside word 


Listen the insiders who know 
the Capitol inside out. Join 
moderator Paul Duke and 

panel top Washington 
journalists for stimulating 
and provocative discussion 
the news. Every 

week 

Washington 

Week 
Review. 


evenings 
PBS 


Check local listings 


Washington 
Week Review 


production WETA/26, Washington, D.C. 


Friday 


GLORIA COOPER 


The displaywriting 
the wall 


Writing with Word Processor, 
William Zinsser, Harper Row, 1983 


Would man hopelessly love with the 
written word transfer his affections the 
processed word? Can craftsman who re- 
veres paper itself have I-Thou relationship 


| 
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with floppy disk? What happens when 
mechanical illiterate who easily intimi- 
dated Coke machine encounters five 
pieces futuristic hardware, not mention 
eight pounds instructions how make 
them work? Here William Zinsser, master 
writer, teacher writing, and author the 
classic Writing Well tells (read punches 
out) the story his reactions IBM 
Displaywriter, from antipathy and fear 
appreciation, dependence, and, ultimately, 
the abandonment his beloved old Under- 
wood. 

But this journey not only the heart, 
but the mind and fingers, too. Filtered 
through Zinsser’s common sense and wit, the 
mysteries modules and memory, disk- 
ettes and defaults, come within novice’s 
reach; translated into everyday English, the 
absurdities wordprocessorese are reduced 
terms one can actually grasp. Zinsser also 
brings the darker side the process into the 
light. The terror having the electricity 
swallow one’s hard-wrought words; the 
fatigue induced terminal glare; the dis- 


comfort exposing once-private scribblings 
public view; the annoyance imposing 
unaccustomed neatness creative clutter 
Zinsser has known them all. also knows 
what about them. The result guide 
that instructs and explains and funny and 
humane. acknowiedging the technological 
future and choosing keep step, Zinsser 
has processed some 25,000 words that will 
bring aid, comfort, and delight the writing 
multitudes who follow. will very long 
time before this user’s manual obsoletes. 


Expanding the territory 


Native American Press Wisconsin 
and the Nation, State Historical Society 
Wisconsin, Summer 1982 


While mainstream American journalists fret 
about access the man the White House, 
their countrymen and colleagues less 
visible parts the profession worry about 
access the tribal chiefs. While mainstream 
American publishers play the high-stakes 
game high-tech news delivery, their coun- 
terparts the American Indian Center 
Minneapolis manage pare the $120 post- 
age bill for their monthly Circle having 
staffers carry bundles the twelve-page 
paper drop-off points their way home 
from work. And while mainstream American 
journalism proudly locates itself the hon- 
ored tradition Zenger and Paine, another 
part the nation’s press takes its inspiration 
from Elias Boudinot, the first editor the 
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Cherokee Phoenix and passionate advocate 
the Indian cause. All which say 
that these proceedings conference the 
Native American press offer rare glimpse 
the inner workings branch jour- 
nalism that generally neglected even more 
than the community that serves 

Convened last spring the University 
Wisconsin and representing the perspectives 
editors, historians, librarians, literary 
scholars, and activists, the meeting touched 
wide range topics, both present and 
past. One particularly informative presenta- 
tion provides thumbnail survey the his- 
tory the Native American press from its 
inception 1828 the year that Noah 
Webster’s dictionary was published 
through the Civil War today, emphasizing 
its bilingual, sometimes trilingual use the 
printed word uplift, educate, unify, and, 
above all, alert the Indian community 
the white man’s threat. Other discussions 
Native American journalists throw light 
the facts their contemporary professional 
life: the difficulties staffing, production, 
and distribution added already-low-budget 
operations cutbacks CETA money, 
common source funding for reservation 
newspapers; uncertainties about editorial in- 
dependence and the handling controversy 
official organs tribal governments; 
problems posed the proliferation radio 
stations the lifeblood Indian communi- 
cation that have religious ties. 

But perhaps the most provocative remarks 
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come from Richard Course, editor 
the Report the Council Energy Re- 
source Tribes Washington, D.C., whose 
review the progress the Indian- 
American fourth estate takes pains em- 
phasize the phenomenal (50 percent) growth 
the Indian population during the decade 
the seventies, its increased landholdings 
(projected some 100 million acres within 
the next few years), and its significant posi- 
tion owner substantial amounts 
uranium, oil, cobalt, copper, and more. 
Exhorting his fellow Indian-American jour- 
nalists rise the challenge new oppor- 
tunities, Course documents eye- 
opening detail the developing drama free- 
dom the press and freedom information 
principles applied not only the internal af- 
fairs the Indian-American community but 
also its dealings with the government 
the United States and particularly with the 
Department the Interior and Mr. Watt. 

unannounced theme that recurs 
throughout these discussions the disap- 
pointment, bitterness, and frustration with 
which many the participants regard the 
white American press. Stereotypes about 
alcohol-dependency seem them 
firmly entrenched; efforts open communi- 
cations with major media, they report, are 
little avail; coverage recent crisis like 
the 1973 incident Wounded Knee has, 
their view, been ignorant and distorted 
were the inflammatory accounts those 
other events Wounded Knee some eighty 
years before. wrote Cow- 
boy and Indian stories because thought 
that was what the public historian 
Sharon Murphy quotes one reporter say- 
ing. Associated Press, the United Press 
International, Newsweek, Time, Washing- 
ton Post, New York she asserts, 
got caught something they did not 
spent with these proceedings may good 
move any toward getting the profes- 
sional peace pipe started. 


Untidy subject 


Privacy, Government, and the Media, 
The Center Magazine, September/Octo- 
ber, November/December 1982 


libel can worms, invasion privacy 
bucketful. The term vague, the case 
law young, the ethics arguable, and the clash 
between society’s right know 
and individual’s right let alone. 
that much, least, agreement was clear 
when media lawyers, judges, civil libertari- 


ans, constitutional scholars, sociologists, 
and journalists gathered last fall the Center 
for the Study Democratic Institutions for 
dialogue the privacy issue. But these 
excerpts from their deliberations also make 
clear, perhaps the best that meeting such 
diverse minds can reveal the prob- 
lem’s daunting dimensions. 

Arthur Miller Harvard Law School, 
for example, flatly refuses entertain the 
notion that the press constitutes serious 
threat individual privacy. What worries 
him are not intrusions the media, their 
publication embarrassing facts, their 
false-light portrayals, their appropriation 
individual’s name and likeness for 
commercial purposes (the usual categories 
invasion privacy cases); for Miller, the 
menace lies, rather, the massive institu- 
tional record-keeping individual citizens, 
the unrestricted transfer that information 
from one context another, and the subtle 
modification individual behavior the 
refusal sign petition, for instance that 
exerted the fear government surveil- 
lance. Similarly, James Shellow, former 
president the National Association 
Criminal Lawyers, concerned mainly 
about the increasing use criminal prose- 
cutions such potentially self-incriminatory 
evidence private diaries and tax returns. 

the other hand, New York Civil Liber- 
ties Union president Jeremiah Gutman, who 
troubled the abuse police records, 
and especially rap sheets, argues for pol- 
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icy change would allow the press access 
only that portion criminal-history rec- 
ords pertaining actual convictions; chal- 
lenging Gutman’s case Los Angeles Times 
editorial page editor Anthony Day, the lone 
representative here the working press, who 
describes circumstances which precisely the 
kind information that Gutman would with- 
hold could prove crucial the public interest. 
For their part, media lawyers Judith Epstein 
(Gannett), Donald (NBC), and 
Floyd Abrams (The New York Times) stress 
that privacy laws themselves are inherently 
dangerous that they can bring about the 
suppression news, discourage the kinds 
that may sometimes necessary 
expose wrongdoing, and undermine the 
principle truth absolute defense 
libel law punishing the media for dis- 
seminating true, albeit embarrassing, facts. 
The clash competing values 
dramatized again and again the give-and- 
discussions that follow the formal 
presentations. wonder Hans Linde, as- 
sociate justice the Oregon State Supreme 
Court, moved observe that concept that 
stretched mean too many things may 
end meaning nothing. The Constitution, 
Linde reminds his colleagues, deals with that 
concept only indirectly, setting out limits 
governmental power and never invoking the 
word all. These fascinating ex- 
cerpts stand further testimony, any were 
needed, the Founding Fathers’ infinite good 
sense. 
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There 
panies. 
parties 


like 


The 


“The very ground shifting beneath us...” 


technological revolution 
shaping our lives, but 
can shape technology 
make work for us? 

The Communications Work- 
ers America believes can, 
and must. Through its innova- 
tive Committee the Future 
and its television/radio series 
“Rewiring Your CWA 
has opened public dialogue 
aimed humanizing the tech- 
nological revolution. 

CWA the Information Age 


union representing workers 

industries and fields which 
are Changing and growing ata 
spectacular rate. 

CWA enemy change. 
When telephone service was 
first automated, CWA members 
made the new technology work. 
Now, then, CWA insists 
contracts and work rules that 
enhance the dignity and satis- 
faction the work their mem- 
bers for you. 

may changing 
our lives, but CWA helping 
make that change productive 
and humane. 


The very 
shifting beneath 
John 


and 


cities 
nions and political 
country that are 
waiting for the 


weather change. 


not going 


very ground 


Megatrends 


“Those who anticipate the 
new era will quantum leap 
ahead those who hold 
the past,” writes John Naisbitt 
Megatrends. can learn 
make uncertainty our friend, 


SECURITY 
Communications Workers 
America, 

1925 Street, N.W. 


Washington, D.C. 20006 
(202) 728-2300 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Neuharth’s baby and the Guild 


TO THE REVIEW: 


When the bulk the USA Today staff was 
hired last year, many them from within the 
company, was our experience that man- 
agement Gannett Rochester Newspapers 
(GRN) took fair-minded approach: GRN 
employees were encouraged apply USA 
Today, but those who did not, for whatever 
reasons, were not penalized. Fortunately, 
that balanced attitude has persisted GRN 
management. 

But this attitude apparently did not drift 
upward Gannett’s chairman and president, 
Allen Neuharth. 

GRN, Gannett’s flagship news- 
papers, are troubled statement attributed 
Neuharth Neuharth’s Technicolor 
March/April), and its impact 
local Gannett newspapers. Neuharth 
quoted saying: 


USA Today hasn’t hurt the papers all. has hurt 
the feelings some newsrooms. There are two 
categories unhappy people those who hoped 
tapped and weren’t, and those who aren’t 
outstanding performers, those who have devoted 
more time Guild activities. don’t believe 
the reader [of local Gannett newspapers] has suf- 
fered just because the talent down here. 


This statement insult 4,400 news- 
room employees and 3.6 million daily 
readers the seventy-nine cities, from 
Westchester Guam, where local Gannett 
newspapers are published. 

Gannett newspapers contributed, only 
temporary basis, many the human 
and financial resources that were essential for 
the launching USA Today. That launch 
having been completed, the employees 
those newspapers are told many words 
that are without talent. Moreover, are 
being childishly spiteful about not being able 
work for USA Today and have the 
temerity engage legitimate union activ- 
ities The Newspaper Guild. 

anything has the feelings some 
which reveals not only the anti-union animus 
clearly feels, but also his apparent con- 
tempt for but handful Gannett em- 
ployees every level, including manage- 
ment. 


Neuharth’s statement also curious 
light Gannett’s much-advertised corporate 
motto: world different voices where 
freedom speaks.’’ Such motto promotes the 
right journalists question, freely and 
vigorously, the world around them, world 
that presumably includes USA Today. But 
Gannett journalists who raise questions about 
USA Today risk being labeled unhappy 
incompetent. 

SUE DAWSON 
President 


Newspaper Guild Rochester 
Rochester, N.Y. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Regarding Neuharth’s Technicolor 
staff members the Huntington, 
West Virginia, Herald Dispatch, Gannett 
newspaper, were offended several 
Mr. Neuharth’s remarks. 

Contrary Mr. Neuharth’s beliefs, 
chose noi seek work Nation’s 
paper that seems more con- 
cerned with headlines and entertainment. 
prefer provide our local readers with ob- 
jective, carefully written, and thorough 
stories. 

his comment that readers local 
papers haven’t suffered because the 
talent down should said that 
lot the talent avoided Washington and 
stayed right where was newspapers such 
this one. invite Mr. Neuharth work 
our fifty-hour weeks with pay 
well below the starting $30,000 USA Today 
salary. 

DIANA NELSON JONES, SARA LOWE, 
ELIZABETH SKEWES, 
DOUGLAS IMBROGNO, MARA ROSE 


Herald Dispatch 
Huntington, Va. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


With all that prepublication research, how 
that USA Today being published without 
one the features that differentiate news- 
paper from throwaway: Letters the 
Editor column? 


RICHARD PATRICK WILSON 
Mobile, Ala. 


P.S. from Across the 
doesn’t it. It’s vehicle for criticism 


USA Today, for one thing. The paper tell- 
ing its readers: what you get and 
back 


THE REVIEW: 

Ben Bagdikian’s review USA Today 
March/April) criticizes the national daily for 
its many His 
comments concerning the main 
news section the paper are not disputed 
indeed, does seem erratic and with 
sense priorities. However, the premise 
upon which Bagdikian bases his comments 
seems invalid. 

Bagdikian disputes, many others have, 
that USA Today seeks establish itself 
second newspaper that will supplement its 
readers’ hometown dailies. states that 
sound like second paper the 
sense that The Wall Street Journal 
specializes financial news not found 
local papers and The New York Times na- 
tional stories depth not found most 
metropolitan 

look the Sports and Life sections, 
however, would reveal what should con- 
sidered the strength USA Today. One 
the biggest shortcomings dailies across the 
nation the lack sports page that pro- 
vides year-round, complete coverage all 
USA Today this gap. 

Additionally, the Life section seems 
provide daily dose the type stories that 
sell numerous copies each week publica- 
tions such People magazine. Granted, 
there some question the worth sto- 
ries this type, but that totally different 
argument. 

Bagdikian takes USA Today out its con- 
text (as supplementary newspaper), crit- 
icizes it, and then places back into context. 
procedure. Although some readers may in- 
deed use the paper primary source and 
thus get skewed picture the world, 
doubtful whether such reader truly in- 
terested international and national news 
begin with. 

The nation already has The New York 
Times and The Wall Street Journal and there 
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University Missouri 


Business Journ 


Awards 


Funded grant from the Interstate Natural Gas Association America 


Announcing the 1983 Awards Competition 


Entries for the 19th annual Business Journalism Awards Competition are now being accepted. Entries 
must published between June 1982, and May 31, 1983, and must postmarked later than 


June 10, 1983 eligible. 


and rules, write: James Gentry, Director, Business Journalism Program, Gannett Hall, Jour- 
nalism, University Missouri-Columbia, Columbia, Missouri, 65211. Phone: (314) 882-7862. 


For years the University Missouri School 
Journalism, through grant from the Interstate Nat- 
ural Gas Association America (INGAA), has con- 
ducted the Business Journalism Awards competi- 
tion. The awards are intended recognize, en- 
courage and reward outstanding news coverage 
business and economics issues that have signifi- 
cant bearing the American economy and pub- 
lic welfare. Competition winners receive $1000 and 
original sculpture. Runners-up receive 
plaque. 

Stories are judged two separate panels jour- 
nalists, professors and businessmen. They examine 
the entries for timeliness, social significance, reada- 
bility, thoroughness, quality and technical accu- 


racy. The first panel eight judges pares the 350- 
plus entries down the top stories each the 
four categories. the final judging, the judges for 
each four categories, along with overall judge, 
review the finalists and select the winners. Final 
judging occurs September. 


addition funding the Business Journalism 
Awards competition and three-day workshop 
conjunction with the awards presentation, 
grant also enables the School Journalism offer 
acourse business and economic news reporting. 
The grant also provides scholarships journalism 
students pursuing careers business and eco- 
nomic reporters and provides Business Journal- 
ism emphasis for undergraduate students. 


1982 Award Winners 


Newspapers Under 100,000 Circulation 


Maria Halkias, Stevens Ricks and David 
The Clarion Ledger, Jackson, Mississippi 


Runner-up 
Paul Carlsen 
The Journal News, West Nyack, New York 


General Circulation Magazines 


Charles Burck, Jeremy Main and Robert Lubar 
FORTUNE 


Runner-up 
John Brooks 
The New Yorker 


Newspapers Over 100,000 Circulation 


Stuart Diamond 
Long Island, New York 


Runner-up 

Charles Madigan, Richard Orr 
and James Worsham 

The Chicago Tribune 


Special Interest Magazines 


Neil Osborn 
Institutional Investor 


Runner-up 
Diane Hal Gropper 
Institutional Investor 


Judges for the 1982 competition included: Ann Curley, Business Editor, The Milwaukee Journal; William Dorn, 
President, Dorn Communications, Inc.; James Steele, Investigative Reporter, The Philadelphia Inquirer; William 
Wolman, Deputy Editor, Business Week; and William Zimmerman, Editor, American Banker. 


The Interstate Natural Gas Association America represents the natural gas transmission 
industry which supplies million U.S. natural gas consumers through their local utility 
companies. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


little reason why Gannett should seek 
duplicate, and compete with, those publica- 
tions. USA Today adequately fulfills its role, 
and there little reason criticize for fail- 
ing achieve what does not seek 
achieve. 


GEORGE CURCIO 
Orlando, Fla. 


Counterpunch 


TO THE REVIEW: 


extremely jagged dart for further- 
ing the usage stereotypes Coun- 
terpunch March/April). 
Messrs. Stephens’s and Frankel’s article 
substantiates the fears all paranoid corporate 
executives have regarding the intrinsic an- 
tibusiness bias journalists. 

Example: venality ruthlessness 
your guests may fact possess they have 
learned leave the makeup room. their 
high-priced trainers have done halfway de- 
cent job, these executives are going pro- 
duce friendly, reasonable-sounding argu- 
ment all the controversies which their 
firms are 

These two remarkable sentences imply 
that, without revelations venality 
ruthlessness, the show flop, and that 
people being interviewed appear friendly and 
reasonable, the journalist failure and the 
interview will boring, just plain not 
much fun. (The entire article, course, 
egregious effort stereotype all business 
people liars, simpletons, and debaters 
without legitimate causes.) 

The concluding ‘‘one final clearly 
one the more incredible ever offered 
journalists. After leading would-be inter- 
viewers through the maze deception genet- 
ically implanted all business people, the 
writers urge different stance when inter- 
viewing ordinary citizens who may pro- 
testing corporate evil. The precise admoni- 
tion remember that ordinary people 
haven’t been trained for interviews and 
therefore, would nice that were not 
held against Which say that 
should held against business people that 
they have been trained. 

FOSTER SMITH 
Staff vice president, 
corporate communications 


The B.F. Goodrich Company 
Akron, Ohio 


The once and present Telegraph 


THE REVIEW: 


the epitome fair and balanced 
journalism and The Lake County Telegraph, 
March/April), example shabby and 
sleazy newspapering, take shabby and 
sleazy every time. 

Teaser headlines were taken out context 
the total daily news presentation. The Re- 
view chose just those things that would sub- 
preconceived premise. Your re- 
porter went out his way put the 
worst possible light. The cartoon nude 
shot, baby shot, dog shot another 
example not letting the facts get your 
way. 

Going discharged reporter for 
into the nuances the newspaper 
tantamount asking Dracula watch the 
blood bank. 

The Telegraph the fastest-growing 
newspaper northeastern Ohio. stress 
tight writing, good editing, and colorful lay- 
out. Never once since Dr. Stuart Schwartz 
came board our consultant did 
lower the standards good newspapering. 
present balanced daily news report with 
emphasis local news. Since our 
changeover, our local news report has in- 
creased percent. believe the Telegraph 
the cutting edge newspapering for 
the 1980s. 

VERNON HENRY 
Executive editor 


The Lake County Telegraph 
Painesville, Ohio 


Once right, thrice wrong? 


TO THE REVIEW: 


The Washington Times polished and 
lively product that, term its editing and 
the amount news conveys, may already 
rank among the top fifteen twenty papers 
the 

However, his Capital Letter contains 
least three errors fact: 

reporter editor The Washing- 
ton Times received cash bonus for joining 
our staff. 

five-year for joining 


MAY/JUNE 1983 


Have launched 
the tools destroy 
our free speech? 


Technologies 


Sola Pool 


masterly synthesis history, 
law, and technology, Pooi discusses 
the impact the new electronic media 
and videodisks, cable and 
computers—on our tradition free 
speech, and suggests measures 
ensure the preservation freedom. 

“Technologies has en- 
abled grasp for the first time the 
full impact new communications 
Superbly researched, capably orga- 
nized, lucidly written, this book 
sents challenge re-think the First 
Amendment terms new age 
Schorr 


$20.00 The Belknap Press of 


Harvard University Press 


Garden Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 


WILLIAM PORTER 


The 
JOURNALIST 


William Porter has spent much his 
affectionate, though not uncritical, 
observer Italian journalism. 
brings those observations this 
study Italy’s newspaper industry 
and its corps professional journal- 
ists—licensed the government, 
enflamed trade unionism, re- 
puted bribetakers—a small corps 
elite professionals who serve 
“newspaper audience [which is] 
present nonexpanding elite.” 
$18.00 


The University Michigan Press 


Dept. Box 1104 Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 
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CLASSIFIED 


ASSOCIATIONS 


BERTRAND RUSSELL SOCIETY. Information: 
CJR, Box 409, Coopersburg, 18036. 


BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 


EXILES FROM HISTORY explores psychohis- 
torical underpinnings Zionist imperialism. $5. 
Truth Missions, Box 3849, Manhattan Beach, 
90266. 


BACK ISSUES CJR Great for research and 
reference. Nearly complete sets available dating 
back 1962. (Some issues longer available.) 
Only $225, shipping included. Write call: Co- 
lumbia Journalism Review, 700A Journalism, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, 10027. 212/ 


SASE brings 26865 Co- 
lumbia, Hemet, 92343. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


AMERICANS RESIDING MAJOR CITIES 
ABROAD and desiring stimulating part time work 
interpreters and translators. Write Managing 
Director, Excortex, 7324 Reseda Blvd. Reseda, 
91335 U.S.A. 


MAJOR INTERNATIONAL ENGLISH- 
LANGUAGE NEWSPAPER, based abroad, 
seeks applicants for its general and financial copy 
desks. Candidates need several years’ experience 
the financial, national foreign copy desk 
major U.S. daily, proficiency tight editing and 
precise headline writing, and the desire work 
copy editor. Send resume and reference Box 


28, Columbia Journalism Review, 700A Jour- 


nalism Building, Columbia University, New 
York, 10027. 


GIFTS 


NATIONWIDE HEROINE CRACKDOWN 
INCLUDES ARREST THREE HERE 
—Findings Aired Vilent Youts Crisis Held 
Over Nuclear Plant Greeks Fine Hookers. 
Dog Bite Victim: collection flubs from the na- 
tion’s press culled from years ‘‘the lower 
per copy, postage included. Send order 
with payment SHDBV, Columbia Journalism 
Review, 700A Journalism Building, Columbia 
University, New York, 10027. Please allow 
6-8 weeks for delivery. 


LOOKING SELL 


COLLECTION 519 small old ink bottles, 
inkwells, some museum quality. Roberson, 2915 
Glen Drive, Hattiesburg, 39401. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EXPERT HEALTH QUACKERY available 
for interviews. 215/437-1795 anytime. 


PUBLISHING 


LOOKING FOR PUBLISHER? Learn how 
you can have your book published, promoted, 
distributed. Send for free booklet, HP-3, Vantage 
Press, 516 34th St., New York, 10001. 


TRAVEL/ VACATION 


PLAYA’’ GUARDARRAYA 
PUERTO RICO 00723. Superb private coconut 
beach, environment, snorkeling, shelling, surf- 
fishing, hiking, tranquillity, hospitality, 
efficiencies. $168. person-weekly-dblocc. 


REACH 
THEM 


Journalism schools 
Radio and stations 
Newspapers 
Professional awards and 
organizations 
employment 


classified advertising rates are 
$1/word, 10-word minimum. 
Boxes and telephone numbers 
each count two words; Zip 
codes one word. For box ser- 
vice add $3.50. 


ALL ADS MUST PREPAID. 
(PLEASE TYPE): 


ISSUE CLOSING 
July/Aug May 
Sept/Oct July 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE ziP 


Send with payment to: 


CJR CLASSIFIEDS 
700B Journalism 
Columbia University 
New York, 10027 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


our staff (other than editor and publisher 
James Whelan). fact, editor re- 
porter other than Whelan and 
ceived contract any duration. 

reporter The Washington Times 
cover the metro any other beat. 

Finally, Hanson’s closing quip, the ef- 
fect that our journalists ‘‘are not bought, 
only cheap shot. Any editor 
would proud start newspaper with 
staff the caliber that The Washington 
Times, which includes two Pulitzer Prize- 
winners and six former Nieman Fellows. 
know am. 

SMITH HEMPSTONE 
Executive editor 


The Washington Times 
Washington, D.C. 


Hanson replies: The three items Mr. 
Hempstone refers were not reported 
facts but were offered ‘‘newsroom 
because hard information about 
the paper was difficult come by, even for 
reporters who worked there. Washington 
Times assistant managing editor Phil Evans 
declined interviewed, saying was 
following the lead his superiors. Whalen, 
noted the column, agreed inter- 
view only after the article was set type. 
The term ‘‘only rented,’’ far from being 
cheap shot, was intended convey the idea 
that certain Times were not brain- 
washed and were not unduly compromised 
selling their labor Times, even 
they happened disagree with its rather 
rigidly conservative outlook. 


The case for Canadian law 


TO THE REVIEW: 


was surprised, disappointed, and as- 
tonished read the article Long Arm 
your January/February issue. 

Surprised, because relates, and pleads, 
the case Maine reporter, Beurmond 
Banville, who broke Canadian law not once, 
but nine times. And apparently did this 
with full knowledge what was doing. 

Disappointed, because both Goodman and 
Banville apparently have little respect for the 
law, unless it’s made the U.S.A. 

Astonished, because one point Good- 
man writes that some Canadian journalists 
are the American legal sys- 
tem, when her piece actually thinly 
veiled expression shock about the Cana- 
dian legal system. That’s called ethnocen- 
trism. 

The fact that Banville broke Canadian 
law when published the evidence given 
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the New Brunswick preliminary hearing, 
even was published Maine news- 
paper. And none Goodman’s absurd refer- 
ences Soviet repression Western re- 
porters can hide the fact that Banville’s ac- 
tions jeopardized the rights the defendant 
fair trial. have civil rights Canada 
too, and that’s one them. 

Canadian preliminary hearing, inciden- 
tally, not trial; held, among other 
reasons, determine the case worthy 
going trial. Publication evidence 
banned, normally, this point prevent po- 
tential jurors from being 
forehand, protect the defendant’s chances 
fair trial. 

have wonder how many Americans 
would like Canadian reporter showed 
the same disregard for their laws, and then 
tried hide behind the border? 

KENNETH RIDDELL 


Reporter, The Sun Times 
Owen Sound, Ont. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


former American who has lived and 
worked newspaperman Canada for the 
last thirteen years, was particularly in- 
terested Denise Goodman’s Long 
Arm Canadian Law.”’ 

her report, Goodman details the trials 
and tribulations Beurmond Banville and 
the Bangor Daily News, both whom are 
hot water with Canadian judge for defying 
his ban publication testimony given 
pretrial hearing. 

Two things come mind: 

The first was the lack any mention that 
Canadian law defines the word 
terms broad enough cover the Daily News 
this case; specifically, you have 
lished’’ something Canada you print 
this country, you distribute this 
country. Thus, under Canadian law, the 
Daily News does, indeed, ‘‘publish’’ 
Canada, though its printing plant may 
miles (and international boundary) away. 

Canadian journalist, feel that the 
Daily News had two options the case 
question: 

publish Canada, defined under 
Canadian law, its fifty-six copies; having 
made such decision, should then have 
abided Canadian law and refrained from 
publishing the evidence given the pretrial 
hearing, thereby protecting the accused’s 
right fair trial. 

not publish Canada, defined 
under Canadian law, thereby freeing its news 
editors carry the story filed Banville, 
including the banned testimony. 

second observation more abstract. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Goodman reports that American reporters 
and editors are baffled Canadian jour- 
nalists’ lack sympathy for 
Banville and his paper’s plight. would 
suggest that this lack not all ridiculous, 
stemming from the firm belief that 
our system reporting criminal proceedings 
inherently more just than the one practiced 
the U.S. 

The differences between our systems are 
best illustrated saying that has been 
passed around Canadian court reporters 
for years: 

the British system justice [un- 
der which operate], man presumed 
innocent until proven guilty; under the 
French, guilty until proven innocent; 
the United States, innocent until the 
newspapers hit the streets the following 

STEPHEN BREWER 
Vancouver, Brit. Col. 


Shadow stalking 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Hanson’s Capital Letter column called 
Shadow Knows’’ November/De- 
cember 1982) leaves the reader with the im- 
pression that there little any homosexu- 
ality within the halls Congress particularly 
and the city Washington whole. 
read his comments about the ‘‘alleged 
homosexual one would never 
think that the names four former con- 
gressmen had ever made national headlines 
result homosexual involvements. 

With regard Leroy Williams’s allega- 
tions and subsequent recanting, Mr. Hanson 
neglects note that Williams had for months 
and avail begged placed under 
oath and that became the target great 
harassment back Arkansas just prior his 
recanting. 

different front, deeply resent Mr. 
Hanson’s use the term ‘‘scandal sheet’’ 
describe The Deep Backgrounder. Whether 
any like not, the news media thrive 
Watergate commonly refer- 
red the political ‘‘scandal’’ the de- 
cade; and The Washington Post was heaped 
with laurels for its reportage it. And let 
not forget Abscam, Koreagate, and, 
course, Wilbur Mills and Fanne Foxe 
front-page scandals all! 

still another front, make bones 
about the fact that will pay for information 
that can confirmed accurate and true. 
this not Mr. Hanson’s liking, it. 

MARTIN PRICE 
Publisher 


The Deep Backgrounder 
Waldorf, Md. 


Beirut footnote 


TO THE REVIEW: 


was sorry see that article apparently 
aimed setting the record straight the 
war reporting from Lebanon and 
the Press Under Siege,’’ 
November/December, 1982), Roger Morris 
mistakenly attributed story never 
did. 

During the Israeli invasion, reported 
from East Beirut and southern Lebanon only 
and could not have the bombard- 
ment areas ‘long abandoned’ the PLO, 
with doctors saying that there were mili- 
tary targets near the bombed neighbor- 
suggest Mr. Morris recheck his 
tapes. 

Otherwise, seems me, has done 
everyone connected with reporting the inva- 
sion story great favor putting right some 
the erroneous and one-sided criticisms 
heaped people who were simply trying 
their jobs some pretty awful circum- 
stances. 

JIM BITTERMAN 


NBC News 
Paris 


VDTs: Keeping 


For the past two years, Microwave News has 
been keeping with the controversy regard- 
ing the potential hazards posed video 
display terminals. February, the newslet- 
ter which covers the specialized non- 
ionizing radiation beat brought out 
compilation all the articles and brief items 
about VDTs that has published since 
January 1981. Among other subjects dealt 
with are: pregnancy problems among VDT 
operators; workers’ compensation claims; 
PCB levels near VDTs; workplace radiation 
surveys and radiation measurements; and 
congressional hearings and government ac- 
tions here and abroad. The eighty-four-page 
booklet, titled VDTs: Health and Safety, can 
obtained for $6.95 price that includes 
postage and handling writing to: 
Box 1799, Grand Central Station, New 
York, N.Y. 10163. 


Deadline 


The editors welcome letters from readers. 
considered for publication the July/ 
August issue, letters should received 
May 20. Letters are subject editing for 
clarity and space. 
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You cant always take 
Rogets word for it. 


like thank the people who 
publish leading Roget’s Thesaurus for 
taking the time and trouble include 
Xerox. But like bring gram- 
matical point. 

The Xerox trademark not 
tive and should always followed 
word phrase describing one our 
products. Such Xerox copier, Xerox 


XEROX@ is a trademark of XEROX CORPORATION. 


word processor, Xerox electronic printing 
system, eic. 

please check your Thesaurus and, 
necessary, make these corrections. And 
please feel free use proper 
part your speech. 

That way you can sure that 
when you ask for Xerox product, 
get only Xerox product. And not just 
synonym. 
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Drug abuse Palmy retirement for Jerry Ford 


The Dispatch (Gilroy, Calif.) 3/11/83 a a \ ie + 


With Exact Position 


The New York Times 2/14/83 
= 


| The Milwaukee Journal 2/9/83 


| Vat i) High Point (N.C.) Enterprise 2/4/83 

4 

She was life member the Ocean Park 
Association, charter member the Ocean Park Sea- 
coasters for which she suggested the name, former sec- 
retary the Educational Bureau, former president 


the Toilets-by-the-Sea, and active the Acquaintance 
Club. 


Sanger (Calif.) Herald 1/20/83 Press Herald (Portland, Me.) 1/24/83 


Meanwhile, the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s report durable goods was seen 
encouraging that the economy 
may finally ending 


county 
employees 
may cut 
Idaho Falls Post-Register 1/17/83 


Arrested Slaying 
Economist for FTC 


The Washington Post 1/12/83 


The Daily Tidings (Ashland, Ore.) 12/6/82 


O’Neill proposes removing Con- 
necticut Turnpike 


The New York Times 3/15/83 


DEATHS and FUN 


Oklahoma City Times 1/11/83 


Herschel only human pro debut 


The Miami Herald 3/7/83 


Sewer input sought 


The Flathead Courier (Polson, Mt.) 1/6/83 


CJR asks readers who contribute items to this department to send only original clippings suitable 
for reproduction; please include the name and date of publication, as well as your name and address 
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More seat 
more seats. 


a2 


TWAs business class with bigger seats and fewer them. 


typical widebody coach. 


TWA better for business. 

Because unlike most airlines, TWA offers 
you Ambassador Class—our special business 
cabin with bigger, wider seats than coach. 


fact, our seats are big and roomy, put four 


Ambassador Class seats where other airlines 
have five coach seats. 
now you can sit back and relax. even 


work you want to. Either way, one cramps 


you your style. 


And since there are fewer seats per row, 


never more than one seat from the aisle. 


You'll find Ambassador Class every wide- 
body fly. Every Every L-1011. Every 767. 


Everywhere fly. 
Special extras. 
Ambassador Class you get lot more 


extras besides the extra room. You'll save extra 


TWAs Ambassador available all widebodies everywhere fly. 


time, thanks our special Ambassador Class 
Check-In the airport. 
And that’s not all. 


There are complimentary cocktails and fine 
wines flight. Headsets when movie. 
And long flights, complimentary appetizers 


and choice three entrees served china 
and linen. 
Much more for not much more. 

You know great deal when you see one. 
And Ambassador Class means great deal 
more comfort than coach. Yet costs great 
deal less than First Class. 

call your travel agent, corporate travel 
department TWA. 

Ambassador Class. 

It’s more comfortable 
business environment. 


{ 
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